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“AMERICA’S MOST DIVERSIFIED 


OFFERING NEW BEAUTIES 
FOR AMERICAN HOMES 


BEAUTIFUL PINK WISTERIA »—, 


Very hardy and will climb a lattice or arbor, or any good sup- 
port. May be staked and trimmed to grow in bush or tree form, 
Long panicles of bloom and superb rich pink color. We offer 
heavy 2-year, grafted plants. These grafts are from blooming 
wood, so you may be sure your plants will bloom (usually the 
second or third year after planting). 2-yr., grafted vines, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.50, postpaid. 


BRILLIANT DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 
imperial Hybrids 


Double flowering variety of an old favorite garden flower. 
Their brilliant colorings and general hardiness make them de- 
sirable for all garden plantings. Come in assorted colors. Grow 
about 5 feet tall. 2-yr. roots, will bloom this year, 25¢ each; 5 
for $1.00, postpaid. 
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Daisy, “Esther Reed” 


GORGEOUS NEW DAISY 
“ESTHER REED” 


A new Daisy which can best be described as ‘’cap- 
tivatingly lovely.’ Dwarf in growth (stems reach 
about 8 to 10 inches high), but each stem is topped 
by a giant sized bloom of pure white, having dalsy- 
like form, but with a tufted mound of tiny petals in 
the center. Planted in groups in the foreground they 
make a most attractive display over a long blooming 
period. Plants which will bloom this year, 50¢ each; 
4 for $1.75, postpaid. 





Double Hollyhocks 


@ GARDENIA- 
SCENTED 
WONDER 
SHRUB e 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


Hardy—Easy to Grow 


This grafted variety brings you 
the extreme hardiness, rapid growth, 
beautiful fluted foliage and general 
dependability of the family plus a 
new loveliness of bloom. Large, 
ball-like masses of waxen creamy 
white have a rich Gardenia fra- 
grance similar to Viburnum Carlesi. 
In the dusk of evening the perfume 
will envelope the whole lawn. Plant 
is semi-dwarf, seldom over 5 feet 
when matured. 


Well-rooted plants from 3-inch 
gots: $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, post- 
paid. 








SILVER BLUE PFITZER Juniper Ga 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS U. S. Plant Patent No. 422 un 
AD NOW. ALL ORDERS WILL Imagine all the ee good qualities of the Pfitz hs 
BE SENT AT PROPER PLANT- Juniper now combined with a beautiful new silvery blu 
color. Color is as intense and even as the Koster Blue Spruc: 

ING TIME IN THE SPRING. Entirely hardy in any section of this country. Grows a litt 
Gardenia-Scented Wonder Shrub more compact and has slightly finer foliage than the we! 


known green Pfitzer. Otherwise habits are the same. We 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY No orders eccepted from 





offer sturdy healthy plants having a spread of from 6 to Ju: 


California, Washington or Ore- hes. The Ss one aa 
” “au ’ inches e plant in the natural color photo above shows c : 
OF “GLORIES OF THE GARDEN gon. of these same size plants 4 years later. Worth about $12.06 Y 
America’s Most Helpful Garden Book 6 to 12 inch spread, $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00, postpaid. A 


KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 2°, mipousuRr 













HERE IT 1S/-THE NEW 
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with an entirely new illustrated sec- 
tion on the planning, planting, care 
and use of Victory Gardens—including 


DETAILED PLANS AND 
LAYOUTS! 


SPECIALLY prepared for wartime gardeners — the a — 
new enlarged edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLO- Pen sng 
PEDIA which includes full information on Victory Suluenastett 
Gardens. Shows how you can really help the U. S. A. binding only 
to win and also keep within your food budget by $1.00 more. 


raising your own vegetables. Tells what to grow 
and how to grow it; how to meet priority restric- 
tions and shortages; what fertilizers and spray ma- 
terials to use in wartime; how to use Victory Garden 
crops; utilizing surpluses; storing for winter; canning 


end otter preserving methods | ilustrated with mony asi go Marna 
plans and layouts for Victory Gardens of eee ; , ses iTeRelere) ARTICLES 


various sizes. You can start your garden 

















at once with the help of this book! 
““ Method of 
PLUS ali the regular “How-to-Do- supporting 
\ tomato 
%9 . . \ 
It” Features of the Original Garden “\\\ plants 
Encyclopedia. (Over 800,000 Sold) 
HE omy Garden Encyclopedia pre- 
pared expressly for the amateur’s t 
needs! Clear, explicit, usable. An-  %. } 
swers any garden question quickly. Make : kl 3 3-3 ‘ 
your new season's garden the envy of Flowers, Shrubs, Trees—Every y- : we 3 Pe 
everyone with this completely up-to-date ° ° ee ms eas 
i bject Covere PM AM: 
enlarged edition of the biggest, most Garden ng Su J 45 \O- 
practical “how to grow it” volume ever verull. . rie300. Sarieties) (Above) Why It Is Best to pe pe, 
published for garden lovers. Recent aed. | ya con Shrubs Plant Vegetables in North and Xs AY 
features include Soil-less Gardening, new 8 z > : Ornamental Vines South Rows 
methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower -oacee Pl edag sme . S* STAKE 
yar y le - re y. z y > ‘ Biennial Flowers Hedges a . et aa ¥. 
G irdening, | New Flower Arrangements! Perennial Flowers Lawns RITTEN for All U. S. ‘ »} 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of (More than 200 Preparing Soil Satie Beeee <8i vey’ <Ne/ 
‘ ill d at lz > annual flowers Rock Gardens 11S, _ ° si . 
information you will need about planning, are included, Water Gardens mates and Methods—by 
planting, fertilizing, and caring for your ee re Lh pt i cecnll American Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
garden. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- 150 Perennial Bests B.S.A., and a picked staff of American garden 
jects enables you to find just what you P Hot Beds and authorities. They show you how to avoid plant 
want to know quickly and easily. 750 Hard to Grow gull Grepeeatiom diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise bigger 
: 1uthoritative photographs and diagrams aot te Garden Panning and better flowers, fruits and vegetables; how to 
(more than one to every other page!) Half-Hardy Types Planting select the best kinds; how to plan your garden for 
, Dozens of practical experts furnish all enn, wie, I economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 
the directions the average home gardener Tables Exhibits 
Starting Indoors Tools 
ceeds to grow every variety of plant Planting Dates Grafting, etc. 
successfully. Here for the first time in pentitiaine PLETE JSR SSS S SESS SEER SEES SSE E SEES ESSE SORE CES E SEE EE EERE REESE ESSE EEE Eee 
, - ’ , : . . 
1 single book is EVERYTHING YOU Cultivation GUIDE MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING This vast amount of information is all teh 
YOU WANT TO GROW! You can be in one alphabetical arrangement with WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
; ‘ ; eerane full cross-references. You can turn Dept. 911, 50 West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ertain of making your garden success- : ‘ ; ; 
ful “very > bv gett . he N quickly and surely to just the informa- I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
Sey ey SS ee ee ee tion you need on any gardening NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely bound in_ sturdy 
Garden Encyclopedia now and consulting problem Green Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 articles and 750 pictures 
t at every step. It will save you work . 5 , , . . with $2.00 in extra values consisting of the Victory Garden section 
: ; - P Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. bound right into the book, and the big 6-color Gardener's Map of 
ind worry and hours of searching the Growing Seasons. After 7 days, I will either return the book 
hrough incomplete books! and owe you nothing: or keep it and send you promptly an initial 
payment of $1.00 and $1.00 monthly until the extraordinary bar 
gai rice of only $3.50, plus a few cents postage, is paid 
SEND NO MONEY 'S MAP of oe — : é ; 
GARDENER'S In either case, the 6-color Gardener's Map is mine to 
: READ IT FREE F ee GROWING SEASONS KEEP, FREE, AS A GIFT! 
Just mail the coupon. The New Victory Prepared from data supplied by U. S. s SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full remittance with this 
" 3arden Edition of THI GARDEN EN- Dept. of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in & form, and SAVE all shipping charges. Immédiate fu!l refund if 
CYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 6 colors. With four smaller maps, show- ASG ROBE AR 
lf not delighted, return it and owe noth- ing average number of planting days 
ng. If you keep it, make a first payment between Spring and Fall frosts, average Name .. Hiaasen ee Picstys cvedotkharbnbuneewenns 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of annual precipitation and first snowfall (Please print plainly 
$1.00 a month until the low price of expectancies. Includes reference tables 
only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on flower and vegetable seed, planting OOD ass, 20090555408 eamge res sseehs ese sessensssnebersosebens 
s paid. WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., dates, distances, hardiness, propagation Pa. ates 
lept. 911, 50 West 47th Street, New methods, fertilizers, insecticides, etc. S City .... cece erence . Bist. No. - -otate 
York 19, N. '¥. Yours FREE if you accept this offer. ® (© Check here if you wad beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 extra 
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Richards Gardens Offers 1944's 
Greatest Values in Perennial Plants 








RICHARDS 
GARDENS 


America’s Largest 
Growers of 1 yr. Field 
Grown Perennials 


OFFERING 1943's 
GREATEST VALUES 
IN PLANTS’ FOR 
YOUR HOME. 


The “Old Homestead,” Home of 
RICHARDS GARDENS Perennial Plants, and a Duncan Hines 
Eating Place 














PLANT THESE PLANTS 

THIS SPRING, HAVE GOR- 

GEOUS BLOOMS THIS 
SUMMER! 

All Offers Are Sent Post- 


paid. Safe Delivery and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ORDER NOW! 
Plants Will Be Shipped at 


Proper Planting Time. 
MAKE YOUR DOLLAR BUY | 
MORE.BUYFROMRICHARDS! 




















MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT'S 


LONG SPURRED 
AQUILEGIA « « 


If you love Columbine, don't 
miss this big value. 14 strong 
1 yr. plants in exquisite mixed 
colors. Will produce 


PACIFIC HYBRID 
DELPHINIUM 


6 COLOR GROUPS 


World's Most Elegant Strain 
Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt 
Giant Pacific Hybrids 


Grow the delphiniums every some ting. These are 


flower lover dreams about. blooms this first year. Finest brid varieties and will come 
Have immense flower spikes long spurred varieties. At this in mixed colors covering 
from 3 to 5 feet long, closely low price you can now have wide range, All are heavy 


packed with individual flor- the mass planting of Aquil- 
ets up to 3 inches across, Ex- egia you have always wanted 
citing colors and variations. Order Now and your plants 
Plants are resistant to disease will be reserved for you. Ship- 
and strong stems will with- ment will be made, postpaid, 
stand high winds. Heavy at proper planting time, 


rooted 1 yr. plants 
Light Blue Violet Shades 14 for only $1.00 
POSTPAID 


groups of 10 or 
garden. 
mixed bouquets. 


Dark Blue Mixed Shades 
Giant White Lavender Pastel 


Your choice from any one of 
the six color groups above. 


10 for only $1.00 
Postpaid 


tention. 








DIENER'S 
NEW-HYBRID 





DOUBLE FRINGED 





Plant Pyrethrum or 
Daisies if you want loads of 
bright colored blooms for cut- 


the best hy- 


where and bloom 
year after year with little at- 


NEW HYBRID 
PAINTED DAISIES 


Painted 


rocted 1 yr. plants which will 
bloom this summer. Plant in 
12 to get the 
massed color effect in your 
Blend perfectly with 
other flowers when used 
Hardy 
prolifically 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


12 Plants for $1.00 
POSTPAID 


any- 


OLD FASHIONED 


CANTERBURY 
BELLS e * « « 


Loves Old Fash- 
ioned Canterbury Bells. They 


Everyone 


add a color and charm not 
found in any other flower. Ws 
offer this favorite perennial in 
heavy 1 yr. roots which will 
bloom this year. We will send 
these in mixed colors of 4 dif- 
ferent shades. Improve your 
plantings with these low cost 
perennials. Order early and 
we will reserve your plants 
and ship them at 
planting time, 


14 for $1.00 
POSTPAID 





propel 





WHITE DAISY 





If you really want something 
exceptionally fine in white 


IMPROVED Hardy 


CARNATION 


Improved dwarf hardy Car- 
nations Which are real gar- 
den gems. For spicy fra- 
grance and profusion of bloom 
they are unequalled. In this 
special offer we will send you 
a mixture of 4° colors: red, 
pink, white and yellow. Will 
produce some bloom this sum- 
mer. Long: stems make them 
ideal for cutting. A’ big Rich- 
ards’ value whieh you won't 
want to miss, 


Heavy rooted 1 yr. plants 


14 Plants for $1.00 


daisies this new development 
will be the answer. Medium 
tall growing, with strong 
stems, and immense white 
blooms, most of which are 
double or semi-double, Some 
have broad petals and on oth- 
ers the petals are narrowly 
shredded. A further note of 
beauty and oddity is added 
by the attractively fringed 
edges, 

Don't fail to include a few of 
these in your plant order 
They will excite more ad 
miration and comment than 
any plant in your warden. 


11 for only $1.00 
Postpaid 


PACIFIC HYBRID 
DELPHINIUM— 


NAMED VARIETIES 


Same characteristics as Pa- 
cific Hybrids described above 
at left but in these outstand- 
ing named varieties, Your 
choice: 

GALAHAD SERIES—Clear white. 
GUINEVERE—Lavender, white bee. 
SUMMER SKIES—Clear light blue. 
BLACK NIGHT—Dark royal violet. 
BLUE JAY—Medium to deep blue. 
ROUND TABLE—Finest mixed 


shades, 


VIOLA 
JERSEY GEM 


(HARDY PANSY) 


Provide a continuous succes- 
sion of blooms from April 
until snow falls. Rich, shim- 
mering violet-blue color and 
most exquisite fragrance. One 
of the hardiest and finest 
Violas 


1 yr. plants which will bloom 
this summer 


14 Plants for $1.00 











POSTPAID @ BUY WAR BONDS 














8 Plants for $1.00 
Postpaid 


Postpaid 














WITH YOUR SAVINGS e 
Our new catalog gives complete 


a I Cc He A xt D Ss FREE listing and descriptions for all 








the plants we grow. Write for your copy 


today. Save Money! Buy 1 yr. plants 

from Richards Gardens. We know you'll 
be pleased, with plants and savings. 

P.O. BOX 144 

PLAINWELL 

MICHIGAN 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 
NOW. EARLY ORDERS HELP US 
SPREAD THE NECESSARY OFFICE 
WORK OVER A LONGER PERIOD. 
PLANTS WILL BE SHIPPED AT 
PROPER PLANTING TIME. 











ORDER DIRECT FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS OF 


9 JANUARY, 1944 


MAKE THIS EXTRA 
SAVING! 


lyr. 


We will send you all eight of the 
offers on this page at an addi- 
tional saving of one dollar. If 
all are ordered together—a total 


of 
@® 97 PLANTS 
for only $7.00 


FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 














Tuswre the SUCCESS of your seeds 
by planting in WELL NOURISHED soil 





CAN YOU REALLY GET 
“CATALOG ILLUSTRATION” RESULTS? 


Too often the gardener experiences despair 
when he compares his own meager results 
with the exciting illustrations shown in 
his favorite seed catalog. Yet it is not 
the seeds that are at fault, not the plant- 
ing nor the care, but the condition of the 
soil itself. If the soif does not contain suf- 
ficient plant food in approximately the 
correct proportion, it obviously cannot yield 
an abundant crop. 





TEST SOIL BEFORE PLANTING 


Plants, like humans, require a balanced 
diet. They must have the correct amount 
of vital food elements. These elements, 
when found lacking, are supplied to the 
deficient soil by means of fertilizer in the 
correct chemical equation to bring the soil 
back into balance and to promote healthy 

_ plant growth. In order to determine this, 

~ soil should be tested before planting and 
as the growing period progresses. 


THE THREE VITAL ELEMENTS 


Nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium are 
the three elements which have been found 
to be almost universally lacking in varying 
degrees in soils. In general it is considered 
that nitrogen promotes growth of leaves, 
stock and stems; phosphorous promotes 
germination of seeds, fruits, flowers and 
general plant vigor; potassium is important 
to root growth. 








This inexpensive SOIL TEST KiT 
can make the difference between 
garden success and failure... 


With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit you can easily correct 
the condition that might otherwise lead to failure. 
It will show you what plants will grow best in your 
present soil; how to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to the specific 
plants you want to grow; what kind and how much 
fertilizer you need for greatest economy and best results. 


* 





GUESSWORK DOESN'T PAY 


<a Go From this study of vital plant elements, it 
becomes apparent that by adding fertilizer 
haphazardly, the gardener may be harming 
his garden rather than helping it. For 
example, he may be over-dosing his plants 
with one element when as a matter of fact 
it may sorely need another. 





WHAT ARE pH PREFERENCES? 


All plants and vegetables have a natural 
preference for soils of varying degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity. The modern method 
of measuring and expressing the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity preferred by a particu- 
lar plant is known as pH preference. Only 
through testing your soil can you determine 
its pH value. The Sudbury instructéon book 
tells you how to change the pH of the soil 
to meet your plant requirements. 


TESTING SOIL IS SIMPLE AS A,B,C 


You don’t need a degree in chemistry to use 
the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. If you can read 
and compare colors on a chart, you can test 
your own soil in 10 minutes’ time. Remem- 
ber, there are only 4 primary tests for soil 
to determine its pH rating and its contents 
of nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 











SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
$415 


postpaid 


Makes 50 individual tests for acidity and for 
the three vital plant food elements. Shows 
needs of Iawn grasses, 75 flowers, 50 vege- 
tables. No chemistry knowledge required. 


Other Soil Test Kit models from $2.00 to $22.50 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 360 DUTTON RD., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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Coming in Fe rary 


EW Roses continue to make their appearance, in spite of the war, and for this we 

are grateful. These new Roses, today, are pre-tested before introduction, and, as 
chief rosarian of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, C. E. Pfister has played an 
active part in this direction. He has dipped into his records to write his “Review of the 
New Roses.” 

The crop of novelty perennial flowers will be light this year, but again, as in past 
years, Esther C. Grayson will give us her observations in a “Perennial Review.” 

The foremost Gladiolus exhibitor in the East is C. D. Fortnam who in the course 
of his travels has had an opportunity to watch how the new varieties perform in the 
garden and on the show table. What he has to say about “The New Gladioli” will be 
well worth reading,—and keeping for reference. 

If you're planning to quick-freeze vegetables in a frozen food locker this year, you 
cannot afford to miss the comprehensive article coming next month, prepared by a 
famous food technologist, Dr. Donald K. Tressler, on “Selecting Vegetable Varieties 
for Quick Freezing.” 

Plus more Gardener’s Digest items, book reviews, house plant items, letters, and 
more answers to questions. 
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Every year many thousands of rose 
lovers choose STAR ROSES for bet- 
ter results. They that the 
"Star taq on a rose assures a 
sturdy, 2-yr. FIELD-GROWN plant, 
so well established that more and 
finer flowers throughout the bloom- 
ing period are the natural result. 


k now 


But in 1944, there is another strong 
reason for ordering STAR ROSES, 
and ordering them early. All over 
the country there is an even greater 
scarcity of good roses than in 1943 
—when we had to refund thousands 
of dollars to late comers because 
our supply was exhausted. 


Because demand so far exceeds sup- 
ply we are suggesting that you 
avoid disappointment by sending in 


YOUR ORDER NOW 


—so that we may fill it early when 
planting season opens. 


To assist you in making your selec- 
tion we show on these pages an ex- 
cellent variety of group. offers, 
meeting many needs. To help you 


further we offer below two valuable 
Guides to Good Roses 


Every offer is numbered: check items 
desired on the coupon by number 
and send the coupon in at once, 
with proper remittance, 


1944 STAR ROSE 
CATALOG FREE 


For 46 years the dependable quide 
to good roses. Includes the famous 
All America Selections, 
1944 novelties, and the dependable 
roses of all 
climbers, floribundas 
etc. 173 good roses accurately de- 
scribed—71 shown in full color. In- 
cludes many expertly - selected, 
money-saving group offers. 


Rose our 


types — hybrid teas, 
miniatures, 


CHECK ITEM | on coupon for this FREE 
guide to good roses 


Victory Garden Index 


—tells how and where to use roses 
of various types to add beauty to 
your Victory Garden. Indexes varie- 
ties suggested by reference to the 
catalog, also FREE. Includes 
special Victory Garden group offers, 


such as the VICTORY GROUP— 


| jpacepsrearan Roses $ ¢ 


Our Selection, all different, 
Guaranteed minimum value, $6.65 


sent 


For FREE INDEX (with catalog), 
check Item 2 
Item 3. 


For VICTORY GROUP, check 


om of 
LJ 


Sm. ite Mons o Wlacs Cen. 


+ an 4278 
F Buy now 


yj 
- 


CONARD-PYLE COMPAK f 


on ANN 





* * *& *% 4-STAR ROSE OFFERS 


FINE EVERBLOOMING $ 
HYBRID TEA ROSES, 


.00 


Postpaid 


(OUR SELECTION, all different) 


This guaranteed minimum va 
you at $3.00 because no one 
any of the finer 
ticipated. By buy _ on the Conard-Pyle 
keep our varietie in balance, and 
VARIETIES, in ASSORT ED COLORS in each 
introduction to Star Rose Quality. 


can pre 


variety—n varieties r 


lue of $3.80 if bought singly 
jict = 
ay or more 


SAVE 


is offered 
and exactly on each 
slowly than 

you help 
GOOD 


a wonderful 


se heatlon ba 
MONEY. 
lot of four 


Check Item 4 on coupon. 


2 4-Star Groups $5.75 3 4-Star Groups $8.25 


8 H. T. roses in all, Postpaid 


(OUR SELECTION, 
all different) 
Check Item 5 on coupon 


(OUR 
all 


HARDY $9.50 
CLIMBERS 


Postpaid 


A $3.00 value 
lier introduced 


none 


Among ear 
ses 


hardy. climbing rc 


exceed in popularity these 


three: 


* AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


Early climber. Profusion of 


ented 
$1.00 


long-stemmed, sweet-sc 
deep-rose_ bi 


e ach. 


* PAUL'S SCARLET CLIMB- 
ER. Midseason. Pillar type; 
covered with vivid 
blooms. $1 each. 

* SPANISH BEAUTY. Early 


Deliciously per- 


$1 


Check Item 8 for 
all three at $2.50 


ms. 


scarlet 


climber. 


fumed shell pink. each. 


* 


12 H. T. roses in all, 


Postpaid 
SELECTION, 
different) 


Check Item 6 on coupon 


H. T. ROSES “Novelty Set” $ 


This $10 value, recent introductions, oy 


lant 


* APRICOT QUEEN, P 
Pate nt 464. An All 
Rose Selection. Gloriou 
apric cot Lge meng | to salmo 


* DICKSON '§ RED, 
> 76. This All 
ion has large, 
c rlet 4 ee Frac 


* SHADES ‘OF AUTUMN, 


Propagation ights, 
served. A very 


s . A Floribundas $°. 35 


“THE CREAM OF THE CROP" 


4 All America Rose Selections $ 


A $6.25 value for only 


LOWELL THOMAS, Plant Patent 595. 
is 1943 All America Rose Selection pro- 
> ces magnific wat blooms over 4 inches 
across of Glorious form and beautiful 
lemon-chrome_ color. Illustration above 
shows the way in which its outer petals 
roll gracefully away from the beautifully- 
formed, high center. Tea fragrance. $2 
each. 
* GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE, 
Pat. Pending. 1942 All Ameri ica Rose Se- 
lection—grand prize inne Europe 
before the war. or > al - red 
blooms; long, shapely, hureantenian bu ids. 


.25 


Postpaid 
Distinctive from 
tragrance. ch. 
* APRICOT QUEEN, Plant Pat. 464. 
pointed buds opening to 
orange and apricot blooms, 
salmon-rose and phlox-pink. 
fragrant. $1.25 each. 
* CALIFORNIA, Plant Pat. 449. 5 to 6- 
blooms of ruddy-orange on broad 
firm petals overlaid with saffron-rose. 
$1.50 each 
All four of above A.A.R.S. roses, 
value, sent pc ie aid for only $5. 25. 
Item 9 on coupon, 


all other reds. Carnatioh 


$1.50 eacn 
maanifice 
Delightfully 


inch 


a $6.25 
Check 


Wey et ey tt 


(Any rose offered may be secured at single rate quoted, by prompt actio 
Enclose separate memo on these, please.) 


STAR ROSES 5& 


Postpaid 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


"Beginner's Group”. 


To prove Star Rose Quality in your own garden, 


send only $1 for both these newer $1 varieties: 


* POINSETTIA, H. T. Scarlet. 


* GOLDEN SASTAGO, H. T. Yellow. 


This double value test offer, available only on early orders, will be sent 


postpaid when planting season opens. 


Check Item 12 on coupon. 


“ALL STAR ROSES ARE’ 


PAK 


Ann 


{UARANTEED 


TO BLOOM 


aee> sone Bung checked be 
che which Jers 


GUARANTEED To’ “BLOOM, 
C) #1I—1944 Star Rose Catalog. 
] #2—Victory Garden Index. 


1d w I be 


re 


hardy, 


The Conard-Pyle Sh. West Grove 400, Penna. 


se $ ; ver cx 


cent 


] #3—Victory Group—7 roses, $4.95. 


O#4—% *& & & 4-Star Roses, 
CL) #5—Two 4-Star Groups, $5.75. 
C) #6—Three 4-Star Groups, $8.25. 


$3.00. 


Postpaid 


with scarlet 
and 9 J shadings. rp pale a 


petals 

— MARY MARGARET "McBRIDE, 

Plant Pat. ] dl 
larae 45. petal 


A rance. 

- NARZISSE. F 

ing. Large apr t 

immense 1 

$1.50 each. 

* PINK PRINCESS, Plant 

459, High-cer i, deep rose- 
pink $1.50 ea ™ 

Pall seven of these recently intro- 

duced Novelty Hybrid Teas—a 

$10 value—for $9.00. Check Item 

7 on coupon. 


(OUR SELECTION) 
Postpaid 


Minimum value of $4.00 
Brighten along 
the driveway or around the 
porch with five months con- 
tinuous, bountiful | m. We 
select f ur, ¢ rs all differ. 


ent, trom the c arefully-chosen 


| ] 
the garden 


list in our catal m 
‘gaaaael Item ‘4 on coupon, 
* * 


Minature hases $ 10 
Catalog Value $2.50 

Postpaid 

The jewels of the garden— 

perfectly-formed blooms the 

size o7 


a kernel of corn. 
* MA®DGET, 
$1.00 each. 
* PIXIE, 
THUMB, 
All three, 


new rose-red. 


white, 75¢.* TOM 
red, 75¢. 

$2.50 value, only 
$2.10, 


Check Item 11 
on coupon 


st of or 
when f setlie 2 aS 


7—7 Novelty Roses, $9.00. 
8—3 Hardy Climbers, $2.50. 
9—4 A.A.R.S. Roses, $5.25. 
#10—4 Floribundas, $3.35. 
#113. Miniatures, $2.10. 
| #127,-Price Offer, $1.00. 


ET a ET Ce Oe eee , 


Address 
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the most 
out of 
your 


Victory 
Garden 





treat your Seed with 


ROo>froNne 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 





This is what it did as a seed treatment 


CORN—Better stand, 


LETTUCE—Firmer, 


STRING BEANS—Farlier, 


larger crop both on 


hybrid and open pollinated varieties. 


heads. 


more uniform, larger 


larger crop. 


ONION SETS—Treated with Rootone grew 


more 
stand. 


vigorously, with a more uniform 


2 Ounce Jar $1.00 


—Ask your dealer or clip this coupon— 


poencaauaneesesasasesasnasssasassennesesessseses 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Hort. 
Enclo 
me a 


Division F-58, Ambler, Pa, 
ed find $1.00 for eWhich please 
2 oz.. jar of ROOTONE. 


send 


TTITTILI LILI 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


A Grandmother’s Tale 


the Editor: 

AM surprised that such a reliable maga- 
zine as THE FLOWER GROWER should pass 
along a “grandmother’s tale” (p. 491, Nov.) 
that fruits of the American Persimmon 
must be frosted before they are edible. My 
experience with the native Persimmon 
covers not more than twenty years and I 
have never found that frost was either a 
help or a hindrance to their ripening. 

I am enjoying fully ripe Persimmons in 
early November from a tree that stands 
where there has been no frost to date. A 
large tree on a near-by place ripens its 
fruits in mid-September—weeks before there 
is any frost. 

An eminent authority, Prof. J. Troop, in 
an article that appears on page 1281 of 
Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture” says: “The fruit has a very dis- 
agreeable, astringent quality when green, 
but this disappears in most varieties when 
it becomes fully ripe. The date of ripening 
in the central states varies from August 1 
to December 1. The old notion of early 
botanists that this fruit must be subjected 
to the action of frost before it becomes 
edible is erroneous; many of the best va- 
rieties ripen long before the appearance of 
frost, while others never become edible, be- 
ing so exceedingly astringent that neither 
sun nor frost has any appreciable effect on 
them.”—EpwIn C. POWELL, ( Md.) 


To 


Wild Plums 


To the Editor: 


in Nebraska 


R. Yarian, whose article “Unusual 
Fruits for the Garden” appears on 
page 491 of the November issue, may be 


assured that the American wild plum (Pru- 
nus americana) is highly edible. It lends 
itself quite well to jelly, preserve mak- 
ing and equally well to canning. Here in 
southeast Nebraska the fruits come in sev- 
eral sizes, ranging from tiny red ones to 
large yellow fruits about the size of a 
half dollar or larger, which seems to be a 
hybrid variety. The large sized ones we 
can, the next smaller ones we either can or 
preserve or make into jelly, and some that 
are even smaller we use for making jelly. 
The larger ones are quite sweet, but be- 
come more puckery as they get smaller in 
size. This fall we went out to a roadside 
and picked a bushel without any trouble, 
and this seemed to be a slack year. The 
flowers have a very sweet perfume in the 
spring.—NORMAN Ropaway, (Nebr.) 


Eryngium Leavenworthi Identified 


To the Editor: 

WOULD like to add a few words in sup- 
port to Olga Rolf Tiemann’s item, “Is it 
Eryngium Leavenworthi?” The plant in 
question is a favorite of mine and the pic- 
ture in November issue shows the beautiful 
form of the burrs and bracts, but only 
leaves the brilliant purple coloring to the 
imagination. Very little information can be 
found on this particular Eryngium in gar- 
den books, so I would like to give an extract 


from “Valuable Plants Native to Texas” by 
H. B. Parks (in charge of Apicultural 


Research Laboratory, near San Antonio, 
Texas) as my authority on correctness of 
the name E. leavenworthi: “Eryngium 


leavenworthi (Purple Eryngium) is a 


most beautiful plant found through the 
entire state whenever soft soil and some- 
what moist areas occur. Plants grow to a 


height of three to four feet. In July and 
August it bears large heads of purple 
bracts from which come the small greenish 
flowers. In addition to these dense clusters 
of purple bracts, larger and leaf-like bracts 
which are bronze in color occur both above 
and below the spike. After about a month 
of blooming the spike loses the purple color 
and turns green. The seed is ripe about 
the middle of October when it should be 
gathered. If scattered immediately in lo 
calities similar to where the plant grew, 
protected from cattle, and thinned in the 
spring, one can easily reproduce one of the 
beautiful purple spots that adorn the plains 
of Texas.”—Datsy L. Ferrick, ( Kans.) 


Carrot Seed Stored Seven Years 


To the Editor: 


N the October issue, page 464, under title 

“Saving Your Own Seed” I read this 
statement: “Almost all vegetable seed can 
be stored except that of carrots, parsnips, 
celery and other members of the parsley 
family.” 

In the summer of 1934, I raised some ecar- 


rots, variety long forgotten. A few of 
them remained in the ground all winter 
and started to grow next spring. I left 


them undisturbed 
quart of seed from them. Each year since 
then, until and including last year when 
this seed supply was exhausted, I used this 
seed exclusively for my home garden ear- 


and harvested about a 


rots and never before nor since have I seen 
better germination from carrot seed or bet- 
ter carrots. For 7 years (°36 to °42 in- 


clusive) that home grown and home stored 
carrot seed proved viable, and I only wish 
I had some of it still hand, 

So you carrot seed can be 
and most successfully.— (Mrs. ) 
Hoyt, (Wyo.) 


on 
see, 


stored, 
CHAS A. 


Bougainvillea Blooms Indoors 
the 


To Editor: 
Han” read, over a long period of 
time, so many items of interest: In 
FLower Grower, I feel it will not be amiss 
to tell you how much I like the magazine. 
I find The Queries and Answers Depart- 
ment, articles on Gloxinias, Amaryllis, 
African Violets, Glad bulblets, and citrus 
plants especially helpful. I found hand 
pollinating caused my lemon tree to set 
lemons when indoors, so were not 
necessary. My success with Rootone was 
mediocre, although I have rooted African 
Violets, Rose, Beautybush and lemon cut- 
tings with it, but a very small per cent 
seemed to “take.” 
I wish it were possible to send you a 


bees 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TRADE MARK Americas 
im Garden Wonder/ 


HARDY | << oP Wee 8 BRILLIANT 


Perennial ei in ine aa %, : | : : ee Bronze, Yellow 


wine Sheng 6) 6 pe ee ‘ee te 7 Pink, White, 
Winters ‘, - 7 > Sew fs 2 REX Se 3 a Sunset, 
a > ae ee " “ Red. 

Summer 


Gold 
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SIZE BLG@OM 
BELOW! 3 


ee 


28 OF BLOOMS FIRST YEAR 
—A THREE-MONTH SENSATION/ 


ACTUAL SIZE BLOOM Owners Praise It! 


Azaleamum blooms measure wre say 600 blooms first year, 1,500 next year. Many owners report over 1,000 
2” or more across. Just ptc- blooms first year. Wood, Mich., counted 2,928 blooms on single first year 
ture a mass of these big, rich plant! Sheehan, N. H., says: ‘‘Exceptionally ag ag ays 8 .* —o 

Te , .¢ Azaleamum is a hardy perennial, easy to grow with little care. One Azalea- 
blooms — garden this mum is a garden in itself. Several make an amazing color feast for 3 solid 
year. The bloom of the 


A : months. Blooms are ideal for cutting. 
beautiful new Summer Gold, a 
actually measures from 2\/,” See Latest, Best Garden Novelties in FREE Book! 
Ad 7 ’ 
“ ‘ to 3° across! See all Azaleamum’s brilliant colors in actual 
The new sensation of the flower world is now available for your garden color photographs, see all the latest, best 

oly in Pink, Bronze, White, Red and Yellow, but also a isaliiieer anes flower novelties in our new, FREE big Garden NEW CA TALOG 
‘olors—Summer Sunset (variegated) and Summer Gold, a rich, new golden Beauty Book, including the startling Dazzler 4 SEND 
ne! Azaleamum (pronounced A-zale-ya-mum), world’s greatest flowering Carnation, new 100% Double Delphiniums, FREE TODAY 

big Bran do bushel basket size in, your ‘garden this, year, producing new “Gardenulas” and others. Send for your : 
frienc . stop and exclaim in admiration and envy at Azaleamum’s gupeees free copy of the Garden Beauty Book today 

lor spectacle! —use coupon or postcard now! 
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R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 844 Check for Lebytgm NEW SEEDLESS CONCORD GRAPE @y ’ 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN Garden Books Mm NEW GIANT BOYSENBERRY! * 


Send me the Free Catalog as — pn " You can grow these choice new small fruits in your 
le , a ; |}\Check for 
cked. (If you want both cat- a e@ garden! Hardy, heavy-fruiting, ornamental, occupy 
gs, check both.) Fruit Book ‘ ‘ little space, easy to grow! New SEEDLESS Concord 
. ™ has all the rich goodness and fine Concord flavor but 

NAME WITHOUT SEEDS! Giant Boysenoerry combines rasp- : é ae 

ret berry, blackberry and loganberry flavors in luscious berries . 

? 2” long, 1” wide! Both ideai for pies, preserves. Two vines fe 
Ee oe 6 cee elebes sensens eevercescee : supply the family, several produce a money-making crop. R. M. KELLOGG co. 
See SEEDLESS Concord, GIANT Boysenberry, new “DRY wey Box 844 
CITY ‘tee icine eee WA 506000ssn0000n0e8 ae LAND" Blueberry and other choice small fruits in new a 7m ” 

(Sorry, can’t send catalogs to Canada, Calif., Wash, Ore., Wyo.) FREE Fruit Book. Write today! i Three Rivers, Mich. 
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SAVE YOUR Ss 
FURNITURE 
Keep Doge Off. 


‘d 
y 
DON’T play policeman to your 


dog. Keep him off chairs, beds, _- 
rugs, etc. by applying Powder <2 
Chaperone lightly. Harmless to 

humans, animals, fabrics. You 
don't see it, don’t smell it . . . but 
dogs do and stay away. 
SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D. $1 plus 
postage (or send $1, 
we pay postage) 








~~ 
‘ 





POWDER 


CHAPERONE 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
365 Dutton Rd. So. Sudbury, Mass. 


DO RABBITS 
CAUSE HAVOC? 


Keep rabbits away . .. prevent damage to 
your trees and shrubs by spraying with Liquid 
Chaperone, a wonderful new repellent that 
works like magic. You don’t see it, don’t smell 
it... but rabbits (and dogs) do and stay away. 
Won't dissolve in rain. Order by mail, C.O.D. 
$1 plus postage for generous supply (or send $1 
we pay postage). 





wire Liquid CHAPERONE 


ALSO KEEPS DOGS AWAY 
SUDBURY LABORATORY 


365 Dutton Rd. 


“ wwFralR 
| “Brqanized 
ie ATS oe D. cats 


claw your furni- 
ture? Do they shed on 
rugs, beds, chairs, etc? 
Prevent cat damage with 
PUSSY SCAT, a harm- 
less, almost odorless pow- 
der that works like magic. 
Just sprinkle lightly and 
pussy learns to stay away. 
Money back guarantee if 
not completely satisfied. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Order C. O. D. $1 plus 
| postage for generous pack- 
o |age, several months’ sup» 
Sy ply (or send $1, we pay 
postage).! 


WS, 
KEEP CATS OFF 
oa 
Sofas 
Tables 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
365 Dutton Rd. So. Sudbury, Mass. 


So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 6) 


color photo of my Bougainvillea Vine. I 
have had it for five years this spring. I 
purchased it when it was between 18 and 
20 inches high with a few blossoms on it. 
I knew nothing about it except that it was 
supposed to bloom around Easter and the 
period of blooming covered a period of a 
month to six or even eight weeks. It imme- 
diately lost its blooms upon being trans- 
ferred from the greenhouse to my home, 
and in the spring I set it out, in its clay 
pot, among my Lilae bushes. The foliage 
of the Bougainvillea vine turned a reddish 
tint after being out a _ short time, in 
fact a lot of it fell, but it grew new and 
upon moving it into the house the follow- 
ing autumn I was surprised to find buds 
appearing around Thanksgiving time. It 
was in bloom before Christmas and has 
bloomed in the fall for me each year, and 
again in the spring. The previous autumn 
it Was too warm in the sunny window and 
the blooms fell in two days, and the buds, 
that had been growing, did not develop 
further, but in February it again began to 
make buds. 

I have repotted it three times. I keep 
it in an arched shape, 48 inches high, the 
vines twined, otherwise it would have ex- 
plored the ceiling long ago. I find it 
likes a fairly cool room inasmuch as the 
dining-room where I keep it has no heat, 
but 3 large windows facing the south and 
2 on the west let in plenty of sunshine and 
on wintry days it is so hot I must pull 
the shades. The leaves wilt if exposed 
to the hot sunshine and blooms fall rap- 
idly. I keep it only moderately wet, in 
fact it dries out until leaves show wilt 
many times before I water it, but I do 
water it carefully while blooming. I used 
Stim-U-Plant tablets for fertilizer this 
past winter, and not many of those. I 
have a lovely double pink Oleander in blos- 
som in this same room. 

Possibly someone may know things re- 
garding Bougainvillea that I do not, and 
I should like to learn. I do not under- 
stand why it is not more widely raised.— 
MAXINE C. McCKEEBE, (II1.) 


Reader Is Planting for Permanence 


To the Editor: 


re. a few words to show my apprecia- 
tion of the interest taken in FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Being a lover of flowers, I have tried a 
good many in both annuals and_ peren- 
nials, but finally had to give them up, due 
to pressure of farm work, and to concen 
trate on permanence. So, in order to re- 
duce our labor in mowing, hoeing and 
weeding, I am planting quite extensively to 
shrubs to simulate a naturalistic effect. 
I have found Van Dersal’s “Ornamental 
American Shrubs” a great help, and each 
month look forward to Lt. Ben Blackburn’s 
worthy articles titled “Plant for Perma- 
nence” which are clipped and placed with 
“Ornamental American Shrubs.” I trust 
Lt. Blackburn will be able to continue 
his good work.—EuGENE DAIBER, JR., 
(x SE.) 


Wax Plant Bloomed First Year 
To the Editor: 


LARA B. REES of Calif., in the Read- 
ers’ Own Corner for October, asked 
about the experience of other readers with 
the Wax Plant. I was given a rooted cut- 


ting two years ago this spring. I potted 
it in leaf mold, and set it in a corner wi 
dow where it has a southeast exposure. I!t 
gets watered when dry, and about once a 
month an application of liquid fertiliz 
The young plant grew rapidly and bloomed 
in the fall of the first year. At present 
has its third crop of blossoms for this 
year. They have a delicate fragrance, e€s- 
pecially noticeable in the evening. The 
vine grows quite rapidly and I prune it 
back whenever a branch gets too long. The 
old flower stems bud out again and again, 
elongating slightly each time, as the new 
buds are produced at the tip. New flower 
stalks are also produced right along on the 
young growth of the vine. 


+ 
{ 


The occasional feeding and ample light 
supply seem to be the secret of getting this 
plant to bloom. Though the leaves are 
lighter in color than those grown away 
from direct sunlight, they do not become 
yellow unless the plant is allowed to stay 
dry too long, or feeding is neglected— 
CONSTANCE P, HANSEN, (Calif. ) 


November Iris Blooms in Texas 


To the Editor: 


OU cannot imagine, unless you have 
experienced it yourself, the joy one 
gets from gathering Iris blossoms in No- 
vember. I cut my last stalk of blossoms 
on November 20. It was a lovely Eleanor 
Roosevelt. It multiplies rapidly and is a 
very free bloomer, if it is divided frequently. 
When my Iris are planted, I giveethem a 
feeding of bone meal which is usually all 
this soil needs. I have about 145 named 
kinds of Iris. Japanese Iris are a new 
experiment, so I am eagerly waiting re- 
sults. 
FLOWER GROWER is just about my favor- 
ite flower magazine, it has so many help- 
ful pointers for the little 


gardener.—J. 
DEGRAFFENRIED, (Texas) 


Magazines Marked for Reference 
To the Editor: 


] USE my files of FLOWER GROWER as a 
reference library, but I don’t always 
have time to re-read through each article 
to check some special point of interest. 
Therefore, I keep a pencil handy when IL 
read a new FLOWER GROWER to outline spe- 
cific instructions in an article, to under- 
score names of plants and bulbs I want to 
try, and to check advertisements in which 
i am interested. Then, when I am ready 
to order or to plant, I can find what [ 
want to know in a hurry.—(Mrs.) WILBUR 
MAYBERRY, ( Nebr.) 


Coal Ashes Cure Peony Troubie 
To the Editor: 
FF" several years my Peonies would hudj 


then after the buds were partly growl 
they would dry and get brown and neve 
mature, I was advised to place a shovel 
of ashes on each plant, after the tops wer 
cut off in the fall, then in the spring ref 
move the ashes, for Peonies will not bloont 
if planted more than two inches deep. Thé 
use of the ashes ended the _ flowe bud 
trouble or blight.—(Mrs.) G. A. GRAY; 
(II1.) 


@ Readers are asked to mention the issu@ 
and the page when referring to previoug 
articles. 
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FROM AMERICAS LARGEST| ‘Scirer oct" 
JECE $ Dinect-Te-YouNURSERIES \*° 


Mail coupon today for your free copy of this vital wartime book 
of easy-to-grow, guaranteed seeds and nursery stock. Read all 
about our sensational Home Food Collection of the best and most 

























DARK RED 


Y popular vegetables .. . enough for a whole garden ... all for an 
RU SSIAN Li L astonishingly low price. See newest, biggest bearing fruits . . . 
SS es latest flower fashions and old favorites . . . roses, shrubs, trees, 


vines, etc., pictured in beautiful natural colors. It’s just out. Mail 
coupon today. 


FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK 
Because we grow and sell direct-to-you more nursery stock 
than anyone else, we can offer highest quality, guaranteed stock 







Hardy as a Russian 
Cossack. Will stand 
every kind of weather, 
summer and _ winter. 


Dy Crimson Beauty 


ong Grows in most any at reasonable prices ... with dozens of money-saving special 
a of soil without care or anem. collection offers. So avoid disappointment. Order Inter-State seeds 
<n < ain. Th, compery eae ... not only easy-to-grow, but GUARANTEED-TO-GROW. With 


flowers. Will bloom this May and June 
on stems 1 to 2 feet tall. Loads of 
flowers in a giant cluster. 


Special Each 25¢ 
3 for only 50¢ Postpaid 
Order Now. We'll Ship At Proper Planting Time! 


every nursery order, we send a helpful planting guide which tells 
how and when to plant, prune, water, etc. to help your gardening 
be more successful. Also free gifts for customers. Mail coupon 
now! 








INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
1914 Par laal HAMBURG, IOWA 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
1914 E. St., Hamburg, lowa 


Rush my free copy of America’s big wartime book of easy-to- -grow, guaran. 
teed seeds and nursery stock. 





Beautiful New 
Hardy Mum 


CLARA CURTIS 


Starts blooming in August and for 
weeks is covered with hundreds of 
lovely, daisy-like pink flowers. Fine for . 
cutting, lasts for weeks. Order Direct —«| «NGO eee e ec eeceeceeececceeeeeenecs Mic Sicaavahsinlewnedskleiadeuaial 
from this ad. Will ship at planting time. 
Special Offer, 25¢ each, Postpaid. 
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Pickles with a teen | 





| POLKA DOTS—White Artichoke balls stuffed | 
with capers and pimientoes, lovely to gar- 
nish a salad. 10 oz. jars 85c—$9.35 per doz. 
ACORNS—Pickled Burr Gherkins stuffed with 
almonds, Sweet— Sour. 10 oz. jars 85c— 
$9.35 per doz. 
RED BUDS—Pickled Burr Gherkins stuffed 
) with Maraschino Cherries, Sweet — Sour. 





10 oz. jars 85c—$9.35 per doz. 
MOONSTONES-Pickled Burr Gherkins 
stuffed with Onions, Sweet — Sour. 10 oz. 

jars 85c—$9.35 per doz 

OLIVE STYLE—Pickled —_ Gherkins stuffed 
with Pimientoes, Sweet — Sour. 10 oz. jars 
85c—$9.35 per doz. 

MIDGET DILLS — Small pickled Gherkins 
flavored with dill. 10 oz. jars 70c—$7.70 
per doz. 

ARTICHOKE RELISH — Spicy Cucumber, 
Onions, Artichoke and Pimientoes. Delight- 
ful with cold meats. 10 oz. jars 45c—$4.95 
per doz. 

ARTI CHOW-—A real Chow Chow with Arti- 
choke Chips added. 10 oz. jars 50c—$5.50 


per doz. 

STUFFED RINGS—Rings of Cucumber stuffed 
with pimientoes. 10 oz. jars 85c—$9.35 
per doz. 


Purchaser Pays Transportation 


) Semmes | 


EPICURE’S FOOD MART 


' 132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York 8 j 








NNN, 
Write for FREE 


1944 CALIFORNIA Orchard 
& Garden Book 


¥ 7 TAtreasure-house 
of Garden Ideas from 
California! New Fruits, 
new Roses, new Orna- 
mentals.. . pictured in 
full color! Get this big 
Garden Book... order 
plants now for delivery 
when planting weather 
1s satisfactory ..... e 


Sent FREE, write today 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


79th Year George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 
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LEAD LABELS NOW 


Mark choice varieties 
permanently, You will 
positively know them next 
spring or years later. Lead 
Labels are TIME-PROOF. 
Use a common pencil with 
slight pressure to imprint 
into the soft metal. It 
Stays. 

Easily fastened to 

or branch, one or 
twists holds them. 
rust and break. 
bulbs, _ perennials, 
and iris. 


plant 
two 
Cannot 
Mark 


roses 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 ° 500 for $4 
Cannot supply wholesale orders, 
metal not available 


New Garden 





Send 10c for 
Marker, 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93 PawPaw, Mich. 


sample Streamline 
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HOUGH Christmas shopping is 
now a thing of the past, we still 
find that the shop windows will 
draw our attention, for there are endless 
new things for the house and garden that 
we will not want to miss. And besides 
that, many a lucky person has a nice lit- 
tle gift check just waiting to be spent. 
Many of the things we’d like to have, 
these days, we cannot get, but I’ve found 
several January buys that will add to 
your pleasure and your comfort. 

First, you ean still buy good pruners, 
and a pair of these in your garden kit 
is worth its weight in gold—as they used 
to say. These may cost you several dol- 
lars, but you'll begin using them right off, 
and you'll continue using them through- 
out the year. An 8- or 9-inch pruner is 
most usable, and some of the best ones 
available come from Seymour Smith at 
Oakville, Connecticut. You'd better send 
in and ask for their catalogue. 


oa * * 


meet everybody uses paper napkins 
these days when laundering is_ so 
difficult. There’s no reason why the dis- 
penser for the paper napkins shouldn’t 
be something very good to look upon. 
You ean get a dandy (at a very moderate 
price) that is well made of streng wood, 


gayly decorated in bright colors with 
little Dutch legendary figures. (Wood- 
croftery Shops, Wayland, N. Y.) 


* * * 


INCE I seem to be going practical this 

month, 1 may well teil you about a 
new garden duster that is the last word 
in efficiency. There are many plant 
troubles for which the experts recommend 
dusting powders. With Centrobellows, 
you have a grand gadget for getting 
your powder into every crack and eranny 
of the garden. It is held in the palm of 
the hand for dusting; it’s easily and 
quickly filled through the opening of the 
removable nozzle. You'll be thankful 
when the garden season is under way 
and you ean bring out your little bellows. 
A couple of dollars is the very modest 
price of this garden help. (Central Rub- 
ber Products Co., 821 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.) 


* * om 


ARDEN clubs ought to give 
selves New Year’s presents! 
think how your elub library would grow 
if it got a new lot of books each Janu: iry. 
And just think how much more helpful 
the club could be to its members if it had 


them- 
Just 


a few garden gadgets to lend around. 
One of the first of these that I’d recom- 
mend is a Soil Test Kit. The Garden 
Club Model put out by the Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, South Sudbury, Mass., is pre- 
pared to make 50 individual tests. The 
$4.75 that it costs is a real community 
investment. The Kit tests for acidity, ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash. The in- 
structions are so simple that everyone 





Sudbury Soil Testing Kit 


ean use this soil testing equipment. Inei- 

dentally, “The Good Earth”, a free leaflet 

put out by the Laboratory, might well be 
part of your club library. 


* * * 


UST in ease your pocketbook is bule- 


ing, I’m going to tell you about a 
really beautiful bird feeder. This is far 


from the kind that hangs from a branch 
by the porch. It is a full-grown garden 
feature, a piece of Chinese architectural 
stoneware to give you a real thrill every 
time you see it. Two feet high, this feeder 
has a spreading, widely over-hanging 
roof like a miniature temple. The feeding 
station within is safely protected from 
rain and snow. It is something which you 
will treasure and enjoy for a_ lifetime. 
(Arterete Products Company, Upper 
Darby, Penna.) 
* * *@ 


IRD forms are always intriguing to 

gardeners, and here’s something that 
will give you a real thrill. A perky pen- 
guin, no less, made all of clear erystal, 
forms a decanter for grape juice, for cor- 
dials, or for anything else that you may 
desire to serve. The large penguin may 
be had for $5.00, and the smaller brother 
for $4.00. For a wedding present, for 
any anniversary, just for fun, either one 
of these will be grand—and the pair will 
make an outstanding gift for yourself 
or for someone else. (Crystalier, 485 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York.) 
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SOW VAUGHAN’S SEEDS 


The Kind Professionals Prefer 


@ For sixty years, Vaughan’s Seed Store has specialized in 
seeds, bulbs, plants and supplies for florists, professional 
gardeners and advanced amateurs. These experts subject 
their materials to the acid test of proved results, and have 


constantly increased their purchases from this house. 


You may have the same goods and services upon which they 
depend. Send for the 1944 edition of Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated and Victory Garden Guide. Of its 120 pages, 52 
are illustrated with 250 full color plates of vegetables and 
flowers. More than 2500 different annuals, perennials, 
roses, water lilies, gladioli, dahlias and other ornamentals are 
are offered. Also the tender, table quality vegetables, found 
only in private gardens or luxury markets. Tells exactly how 
to plan your Victory Garden to avoid waste, yet reap abun- 
dance. 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated and Victory Garden Guide 
mailed FREE on request. 





VAUGHAN’S WICK-FED WOOD SEED STARTER 





Complete with Fibre Glass Wick, 60 Plant Bands and Sphagnum $2 50 


Moss (Weight 4% Ibs.) 


@ This seed starter must not be confused 
with fragile. impractical pasteboard de- 
vices. This is a full size “flat’—made of 
heavy wood stained pale green—which 
you will be glad to have in your sun par- 
lor or living room window. Uses two re- 
cent scientific developments in seed 
starting (1) wick-feeding of water, 
which keeps the soil at correct moisture 
—no overflow of dirty water; (2) use of 
sphagnum moss to prevent damping off 
of seedlings. (Recommended by U.S.D.A.) 

As illustrated, water is supplied to the 
soil by capillary attraction from a pan 
placed underneath the starter. The top 
of a fibre glass wick is frayed and em- 
bedded in the soil, the lower end im- 
mersed in water in the pan below. Any 
suitable pan or dish can be used. 

Fill this container with water daily, 


and the wick will do the rest. This 
method of watering leaves nothing to 
chance or judgment, and solves in the 
easiest imaginable way one of the most 
serious problems of seed-box manage- 
ment. It has been thoroughly tested by 
Cornell University. The wick will last 
indefinitely. 

Seeds may be sown in the starter in 
rows, broadcast, or in plant bands. If 
started in plant bands, and grown one 
plant to a band, sturdy full size pot 
plants will be produced without trans- 
planting. Seedlings may be easily trans- 
planted into plant bands, if preferred. 
Start the seedlings in a smail box, or 
use two seed starters, one to start seeds, 
the other to transplant. 

Complete instructions with each 
starter, 








A LETTUCE FOR CONSENS 


LETTUCE BIBB (Limestone) 57 days. 


lettuce is well-known to chefs of luxury hotels. 


but it goes to seed quickly in hot weather. Pkt., 


A FLORAL JEWEL 


4426 PORTULACA SINGLE JEWEL. No 
one who has in mind the usual portulaca 
can imagine the beauty of this new variety 
which is four times as large as the usual 
flower, and of a brilliant deep crimson 
coloring. Portulaca is so easy to. grow in 
dry, sunny places that its beauty is often 
overlooked, but here is a new member of 
the family that will attract surprised at- 
tention in any company. It is as free 
flowering as the smaller flowered varieties. 
Pkt., 25c. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 
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Guide FREE to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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[) | pkt. Vaughan’s Bibb Lettuce, 20c 


ve’, VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


FLOWER GROWER 


tender, 


[] Vaughan’s Wick-Fed Seed Starter, $2.50 


C1) 1 pkt. Vaughan’s Giant Pote@faca Jewel 
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brittle 


“Half Cen- 
tury."’ It is making a comeback and we can promise you a fine — crop, 


» 4Se. 


for ‘which send me items checked: 


» aE, 
Randolph St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 





Please send Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated. and Victory Garden § 
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Thirty Years of Gardening 


T was thirty years ago, January, 
1914, that Madison Cooper found- 
ed his magazine, “The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower.” During its early 
days, this publication, of small page 
size, was devoted primarily to Gladi- 
olus notes, but after four years, its 
scope was broadened and the name 
was changed to THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Within this span of thirty years, 
encompassing the first World War 
and embracing much of the second 
world conflict, great changes have 
come about in the art of gardening 
and in the varieties of plants with 
which gardens are made. To reread 
the early issues of this magazine and 
to browse through the catalogues of 
leading horticultural merchants of 
those days brings to light many in- 
teresting facts, unknown, perhaps, to 
most readers. 

The most obvious advances in the 
field of gardening were in the rapid 
succession of new varieties intro- 
dueed, even in early days, of such 
special flowers as the Gladiolus. Vari- 
eties then were deseribed by classes, 
foremost of which were the Ganda- 
vensis, Childsi, Lemoinei, and Primu- 
linus hybrids. It was generally con- 
ceded in 1914 that Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton ‘was the most beautiful variety 
then grown. Other leading varieties 
of the day included America, Augus- 
ta, Independence, and Mrs. Francis 
King. Much was written about Prin- 
ceps, an origination of Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, which was said to be the foun- 
dation of Luther Burbank’s 20th Cen- 
tury varieties. Kunderd’s ruffled 
type was making a sensation. 

The progress of the Gladiolus has 
been paved with more milestones than 
can possibly be recorded here. Ac- 
cording to J. D. Long, prices reported 
paid for a single bulb of a new vari- 
ety remind one of the famous Tulipo- 
mania of Holland in the 17th cen- 
tury. Minuet, Mrs. Sisson, Mother 
Machree, and several of Kunderd’s 
varieties sold for $100 each, and 
Henry Ford was introduced at $300 
a bulb. The popularity of the Gladi- 
olus spread rapidly, only to be damp- 
ened temporarily by the blight of the 
Gladiolus thrips. In more recent 
days Picardy came upon the horizon, 
taking Gladiolus fanciers by storm, 
and in its wake have followed innu- 
merable offspring and endless scores 
of other large flowered exhibition 
types which have assured for the 
Gladiolus deserved popularity as a 
garden and commercial cut flower 
today. 

The development of the Dahlia has 
not been, perhaps, as meteoric but the 


none the less marked. Instead of the 
tremendous show blooms of today, 
gardeners 30 years ago preferred va- 
rieties which would be known now as 
medium and small flowered. Cata- 
logues described hundreds of cactus 
Dahlias nearly all of which are un- 
heard of now. Sharing popularity 
with these were other medium sized 
types known as decoratives, show 
Dahlias, New Centuries, and also 
collarettes and pompons. 

Whereas it is true that the experts 
now favor the large flowered varie- 
ties, there are many, no doubt, who 
might look with longing through the 
catalogues of yesterday in which vari- 
eties of a useful size predominated. 

The Iris has come in for tremend- 
ous improvement through the efforts 
of American and European breeders. 
Unlike the Dahlia, however, old Iris 
varieties are still in evidence and, in 
fact, the specialists heecome impatient 
with home gardeners who still express 
a fondness for varieties which were 
acceptable 30 years ago. One has 
only to sean the garden literature of 
that time to discover that Alcazar, 
Rhein Nixe, Pallida Dalmatica, Fla- 
vescens and Florentina were among 
the favorites then. It is a far ery 
from these old kinds to the modern 
originations with their rich blendings 
of color, great size of bloom and sta- 
ture. 

The Rose fancier will recognize in 
the notes and comments on his favor- 
ite flower in early issues of this maga- 
zine the names of varieties which 
were novelties then but which have 
persisted until today. Many, of 
course, have been superceded by bet- 
ter kinds but the Rose is peculiar, 
perhaps, in that it carries with it 
associations which persist through 
life. Thus, to many gardeners old 
Frau Karl Drusechki, described over 
a quarter of a century ago as “the 
best white Rose in existence’, still 
holds that affection in the hearts of 
many. Similarly, General Jacque- 
minot, recognized then as “the pri- 
mary hardy crimson Rose” of the 
times, is still a favorite with collect- 
ors of the older Roses today. As Dr. 
J. Horace MeFarland has pointed 
out, Radiance was still a novelty, the 
Pernetiana Roses were yet to come 
and Polyanthas were confined to a 
few sorts. Of the last named, per- 
haps, Tip Top was a favorite and, 
no doubt, many readers grew it and 
may have it even now. One of the 
foremost novelties of the day was 
Madame Caroline Testout and older 
favorites included Gruss an Teplitz, 
General MacArthur and Kaiserine 


changes in types and varieties are Augusta Victoria. 
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by the Editor 


More significant, perhaps, than the 
changing popularity of Rose varieties 
has been the improvement in methods 
of producing plants. Dr. McFarland 
has described it as follows: 


“But more than varieties, plants 
were different. The only plants 
easily available were the mail-order 
rooted cuttings down to even twen- 
ty for a dollar, and these were true 
to name or not, according to the 
temporary disposition of the raiser. 
The present substantial budded 
Rose, raised on a solid understock, 
simply did not exist thirty years 


ago.” 


It is only natural that those garden 
flowers which are developed through 
a long process of hybridizing and 
testing remain with us longer. This 
is especially true of Peonies which 
once planted properly may flower 
satisfactorily for many years in the 
average garden. Catalogues 30 years 
ago described hundreds of sorts origi- 
nally introduced by French and Eng- 
lish breeders. A. M. Brand, the 
Peony specialist, points out that about 
1914 among the new Peonies com- 
ing from Europe were such varieties 
as Le Cygne, Therese, Mme. Jules 
Dessert, Solange, Tourangelle and 
Kelway’s Glorious. All of these were 
very much in demand for ten to fif- 
teen years after their introduction 
and they still remain among leading 
varieties. Others followed from 
Europe, but the American breeders 
have more recently contributed many 
excellent varieties, like Nick Shaylor, 
W. L. Gumm, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Livingston Farrand, 
and Dorothy J, which are destined to 
become widely grown as soon as 
plants are more readily available. 
Within recent years much progress 
has been made in original lines of 
breeding which have brought into the 
Peony rich coloring from several spe- 
cies with the result that many are 
seen at the Peony shows today in rich 
tones of cerise, cherry, salmon, ma- 
roon and mahogany. 

There was an evident seareity in 
earlier days of hardy garden Chry- 
santhemums. Few that are recog- 
nized now were described then with 
a few possible exceptions, notably 
Glory of Seven Oaks. It has been 
for more recent breeders to develop 
the strains of Korean and Articum 
hybrids which have brought this gar- 
den flower into the prominent place 
it holds today. 

Styles in garden design called for 
quantities of Cannas when this maga- 
zine was in its infancy and this plant 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Free on Request—Our 
111944 Complete 120 page Seed 
{Catalog with 16 pages in color... 
Veaturing new Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
introduced by us for the first time this year. 
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Strmmé Wale 


Suggestions for Your 
1944 Victory Garden 


For assured results, plant Seeds of Known Quality. Especially today 
with labor so scarce and time so valuable, Victory Gardeners will 
find it true economy to buy only dependable seeds that give 
maximum yields. 

For over 46 years Stumpp & Walter Co. has been famous for sup- 


plying the best of everything a gardener needs . . . Seeds of Known 
Quality, Bulbs, Plants and Garden Supplies. 


Featured here are some suggestions for 1944—Unusual Vegetable 
Collections, Fine Small Fruits, Lovely New Roses, etc.—just a few 
highlights from our fascinating new complete Catalog. Copy will 
be sent free on request.- 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT THIS SPRING 
SEND IN YOUR SEED ORDER TODAY 
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i CTION A Real Garden Help—Free with Order for $3 or More 
LL 500 $4 ft. A practical, new 32 page booklet, “Vegetables for Victory” 
GARD f about 1.5 : . ; 
ee etables Rubi- in color, will be sent with order for $3 or more of the 
For 48 hese — rket, Carron i csley merchandise on this page. Tells how to plant, what to 
4 pkt each of : ork Bi Bostoms Fc iss plant, how to make it grow—a help to every gardener. 
ae ccolt ermuce ©. SavOyY; A Sent immediately on receipt of order. 
roit, green Spin Turnip é 
Beet Pircamber, SE carlet GlPS: aight. NER eags Fort : aeies 
ep ,R on" Squeountiful, Marvel Collection—3 FINE GLADIOLI— National Colors 
eee G * ring eans Peas \ Immense Blooms. Grow to tall, straight 4 ft. plants. Plant every 
le Top, eden Banta \ B 2 weeks beginning April 25 for succession of blooms. 
ae Cor Go LL COLLE 90 Red, W bite and Blue Sorts—Comm. Koebl, Maid of Orleans, Pelegrina 
~~ GARD N F 1250 Sq ft. A Carrot and 30 bulbs, 10 of each color $2.25 
garden Oi "+h Oe ho ish, SP! 75 bulbs, 25 of each color 5.50 
For geo A excePt ets, Let - . arsley 150 bulbs, 50 of each color 10.00 
~~ > n 
Same as colied oz each t Br coli, pg Beans a . 
Swiss verurnip — of string BEA & Lovely New Additions for Your ROSE GARDEN 
ach, Zquash. 1 Wb. © eA DOUGLAS MacARTHUR. Clear rose-color. $1.50 ea., $16.50 doz. 
and 9a) Wp. Cort couect! 25 * HEART'S DESIRE. Bright velvety red. $1.50 ea., $16.50 doz. 
Peas, /* EN U 0 sq: ft ley and e GOLDEN DIAMOND. Shining yellow-gold. $2 ea., $22 doz. 
GAR rd ) . oC cumber, = Turnip: - MME, CHIANG KAI-SHEK. All-America Winner. Finest of soft 
; a s+ Cu oh it b. js yellow. $2 ea., $22 doz. 
For 4 847" occoli, “Ss Chard ane 1 I * ' 
abo rrot, SW} Sp! d Peas 
¢ each as g Cart adish ns ; , 
Raab. 1, 84 Beer, LEE Tos, Lime BOM ten PROTECT Y our Garden FROM INSECTS 
q' + oO > ing - % . . . 
eac Stri r 7 Victory Home Spraying Kit 
’ Re 9 \bs ach r your 4 gold é The complete Kit for your garden 
Corn. * al az rose Sawco Senior Dust Gun . « e $1.50 
‘ U -autiful toP 7 z Sawco Compressed Air Sprayer (All tin) . = ta 
Brig HINUM - o¢, V4 o2- jong stem & 5 lbs. Hortex Rotenone Dust. . ~~ oa 
ANT R Vj 6 re tow~es 2 . ~ 4 oz. Rotene Rotenone—Pyrethrum Spray . . 1.00 
ROSALIE pkt. 2 E+ TER. ages 4 ot $1.2 der-blue- 2 1 Ib. Dusting Sulphur . . + wae 
ANC® 1 ote ‘ uble lave Special Combination Price $5. 50 
) wear © Plt. 2564 piosA. LEOe on: S15 peach worm = 
z —" ; oe : 
BLUE MO ts Mixture, e shia. Delicious SMALL FRUITS for the Home Gardener 
{LLIPUT ‘ ‘salmon, For50 , Ot $1. ¢, deeP violet. a NEW GIANT BLUEBERRY, Burlington. Newest and best. Enor- gga 
pastTEL & pinks ¢ V4 OF oat Fragtae , — [i mous juicy berries, wonderful flavor. $3 each, $33 per doz. Gms 
; or LYSSUM- , oF $ Flowered: - (, RASPBERRIES, Chief. An early red variety of proven merit. 
wiOLFt Q “A 5¢. Va Chrysanthe O51. -_ a BLACKBERRIES, Blowers. Large sweet berry. 
Al GOLD. aa 50¢, < Brilliant 550 2 yr. transplanted canes of above. $2.25 doz., $17.50 per 100. 
GH 5¢, 4 J » ” 1a. 7! x. P. 
LiMELI pkt. A. 2%2 © 50, V4 ° 
TU 1.9% », $1 
J E ot- pove ss 
RADIANE pkts. $1 ves, 1 enc oF me” sow Saige LAWN SEED 
pkt.- 4 packet» 






For Beautiful Permanent Lawns. A modern lawn seed 
Mixture, free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 


2% Ibs. $1.80 10 Ibs. $6.75 
5 Ibs. 3.50 25 Ibs. 16.00 


Use 1 lb. for a new lawn 10x20 ft.—1/ quantity for 
renovating. Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


. Semmetliler 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F, New York 8, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 
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FREE! 


Peter... Bul PLEASE WRITE NOW! 


HENDERSON’S. 








Plants 


Bulbs 152 pages —8 x 10% ins. 
Crammed with gardening 
Implements information, and filled with 


informative colored plates. 
Flower Seeds And all that essential in- 


Vegetable Seeds formation on varieties to 


help you make the best seed 
selection for your garden. 


The Giant Catalog for Gardens Large and Small 


You are a Flower Grower reader, and that fact tells us you are a 
sincere garden lover, with a great pride in your garden. Conse- 
quently, you buy from the seedsman whose seeds produce the finest 
flowers and vegetables, and whose catalog offers you the most 
interesting selection of varieties... It is a source of much pride to us 
that so many Flower Grower readers are our permanent customers. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


Ej verything for the Garden 
Dept. 73—35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


14 JANUARY, 1944 
































New Gold Crest 








By GEORGE J. BALL, (IIl.) 


ROBABLY the most valuable assist- 
Pp ance home oardeners enjoy comes 
from the All-America selections or 
trials. Through its trial grounds in all 
sections of the country and professional 
judges who carefully watch and weigh 
the entries throughout the this 
institution and its verdict is of prime im- 
portance to American gardening. It is 
the last word on the season’s best in new 
varieties. 
secause of our man-power shortage and 
the tendency of judges to be increasingly 
selective, the present season’s novelty list 
of annual flowers is a choice but not an 
extended one. Along with everything 
calling for man-power, flower seed, also 
including seed of the All-America novel- 
ties, will not be in over-supply this sea- 
son. In fact, some of the choice point 
winners of this season must be earried 
over to 1945 because of seed shortage. 
The highest scoring entry of the present 
season is a dwarf Petunia well named 


season, 


All-America winner, Mammoth Mum 
Marigold (illustrated at left) 


Cheerful. It won the: Bronze Medal 
award. This is a large flowered Hybrida 
type, light rose in color with a tinge of 
salmon, and somewhat deeper than last 
A.A.S. winner, the light 
pink Fair Lady. The judges were not 
only impressed with the originality of this 
eolor but with growth habit 
as well. In some of the trials this free 
flowering rounded habit was not as pro- 
nounced as pictured, but when properly 
grown it is a gem on all counts. This 
suggests the all-important factor—good 
culture. Petunias are all too frequently 
weak or lacking in full growth and flowers 
through lack of full exposure to the all- 
important sun and light. Petunias planted 
on the south side of a building may get 
all the available sun, but because of the 
lack of full light from all sides may make 
weak, straggly plants. Another frequent 
cause of poor results, until summer is 
nearly past, is due to a weak or late start. 
When planted out, Petunias for real and 
immediate results should be transplanted 
from 3 or 4-inch pots and grown cool. 
While they will grow in any soil, a moder- 
ately heavy one will retain moisture and 
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Marigold 


better than will light or sandy 


fertility 
material. 

If given time patient plant 
breeders are able to improve or change 
any form+of plant life, and this applies 
to Marigolds whieh in recent years have 
undergone amazing improvements. To 
meet the dislike have for it, even 
that pungent odor has been entirely bred 
out of notably the rich golden 
orange variety known as Gold. It is 
fairly large, long stemmed and nice for 
cutting, but the very latest in Marigolds 
is this season’s second highest All-Amer- 
iecn winner known as Mammoth Mum. 
It is of a distinetly ineurved or Chrysan- 
themum form, bright lemon-yellow color 
and erows 2 to 3 feet high. The flowers 
become long stemmed for eutting, but 
don’t forget that catalogue descriptions 


to do SO, 


some 


some, 



















The All-Double 
America, is the first one 
originated in U.S. 


Petunia, 


Giant Pink Queen Cleome 


Arrangement of Petunia Cheerful, shown in color on the cover 


are based on the results of good culture. 
Marigolds are voracious feeders, and if 
they do not enjoy “freedom from want”, 
results might not measure up. Along 
with soil fertility and depth, they must 
be heavily watered oceasionally during a 
prolonged drought. Also to get real size 
some disbudding and fairly moderate tem- 
peratures are necessary. 

This new Marigold and Petunia Cheer- 
ful are the only available All-America 
winners this year. The probable excep- 
tion of Gaillardia Pinwheel should be 
noted, This is an annual single form and 
it gives us a rather new color type, being 
wine colored with the outer edge of the 
petals silvery white. Annual Gaillardias 
are easily grown, colorful, and flower con- 
tinuously over the entire summer. A num- 
ber of other noteworthy varieties were 
on trial and several scored high, but un- 
fortunately not enough seed will be avail- 
able for distribution until next season. 

A new dwarf French Marigold named 
Gold Crest will be released this season. 
This variety’s particular merit lies in its 
extra free flowering, uniformly dwarf 
habit as well as its golden color. The 
flowers are of the crested Harmony type. 
For a clear gold border, this variety, as 
we have noted it, heads the list in its 
eolor. 

A deep orange Calendula, named 
Orange Beauty, is notable for its size. 
While the flowers of this novelty which 
we noted were not as completely double 
as some, it being of the 
ruffled type, its great 
size will make it strik- 
ingly effective for bed- 
ding. The warm yellow 


and orange shades of 
Calendula are  gorge- 


ously effective outdoors, 
While the excessive heat 
of our’ mid-summers 
does reduce 


their size 

some, they come back 

with inereased size as 
the weather cools. 

Those who like to 

grow Celosias will be 


interested in the efforts 
of an enthusiastic lady 
in Galesburg, Llinois— 


Mrs. J. D. Gilbert—who has been work- 
ing hard for 18 years on the improvement 
of the Cristata or Coekseomb elass. He 
originations are now listed in the eata- 
logues as Gilbert’s Maple Gold. Through 
trials we know that Mrs. Gilbert’s years of 
selection have resulted in getting much 
of the coarse, irregularity out of the 
Cockscomb. As the name indicates, the 


eolors are light and rich. We feel ecer- 
tain that this strain will be found the 
last word in Cockseomb for either the 


home gardener or professionals. 

A new brilliant deep crimson Portulaca 
known as Jewell will be found in eata- 
logues this season. Besides its striking 
color, this variety will produce blooms 
nearly four times as large as the older 
singles. What annual makes as brilliant 
a showing under sunshine and poor soil 
as the Portulaca. 

Another item of timely interest this 
season is a new red, white and blue Ipo- 
moea or Morning Glory to be known as 
Columbia. The base color is blue with 
bluish white edging with the center en- 
livened with a reddish star. This is an 
interesting as well as an attractive addi- 
tion to the self-colored red, white and 
blue varieties available. When Morning 
Glories grow freely and with few or no 
flowers before frost, it clearly indicates 
that they have been too liberally 
nourished. Freedom from want does not 
apply to them. When they are sown 
early in’ Mareh in the greenhouse and 
grown or partially starved in 4-inch pots, 
they will flower freely in May. In Japan 
they are, or were, flowered all summer in 
7 or 8-inch pots in:dwarf form and in a 
beautiful array of original colors with 
size up to 8 inches. 

Some of the A.A.S. winners of the 
past few seasons are real landmarks in 
gardening and as such they cannot be 
overestimated, so suppose we briefly re- 
view a few that seem fortunately to thrive 
everywhere. The brightest spot in our 
grounds the past season was Cleome Pink 
Queen (Spider Plant). This flower must 


be of tropical origin, for with moisture 
and enriched soil it grows freely, espe- 
cially during July and August, but with- 
out these necessary factors growth will 
(Continued on page 52) 





Nierembergia Purple Robe is a recent novelty of proven quality 
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The Ponderosa Lemon 


growing tropical 
fruits in your home if you use 
common sense in their cultivation. 
Like all plant growing, suitable soil is 
essential, and with perfect drainage and 
a knowledge of the art of watering—plus 
an appreciation of the fact that all plants 
need a period of rest—reasonable success 
is assured. 
Nearly everyone at some time or other 
has sown the seeds of Grapefruit, Lemon 


OU ean enjoy 


and Orange and they germinate easily 
and soon become luxuriant, decorative 
plants. Soon these plants are discarded, 


however, because they become ragged and 
unattractive. Occasionally, a single plant 
is kept growing until it is quite large, 
and the hope is fostered that it will 
bloom and afterwards furnish delectable 
fruits. Few, if any, of these seedling 
plants flower and, consequently, do not 
produce fruits. 

Some plants (notably woody fruit 
trees) never reproduce ‘their kind from 
seed, while others do. Those which do not 
must be budded or grafted if fruit is 
desired. This is true of some of the 
citrus fruits, which is the chief reason 
why the home gardener seldom realizes 
his wish to obtain fine edible fruits from 
seedlings. However, for decorative pur- 
poses, the Otaheite Orange and the Pon- 
derosa Lemon reproduce from seed sown 
along in March in a 55-degree tempera- 
ture; by euttings placed in small pots 
of sandy soil in July; or by layering in 
October. Hence, window garde ners may 
experiment in propagating their own 
plants. Large standard varieties for 
orcharding are usually budded or grafted 
on seedling stocks of the hardiest species. 

The best and most reliable plants to 
grow indoors are the Otaheite Orange, 
the Ponderosa Lemon and Meyer’s Lemon, 
all members of the citrus family. The 
Common Fig, when given proper condi- 
tions, is also an excellent fruiting plant 
to grow. The Orange and Lemons require 
practically the same treatment. 

The Otaheite Orange is dwarf and, as 
with all members of the citrus family, 
has fragrant white or pinkish flowers fol- 
lowed by attractive lemon-shaped 2-inch- 


long fruits. The Ponderosa Lemon and 
Meyer’s Lemon will grow into a small 


tree if shifted into larger pots from year 
to year, but such large plants are too 


inconvenient and occupy far too much 
room for the average home; they must 





By 
FRANK K. BALTHIS 


Author of 


“Plants in the Home” 


The Kumquat makes an 
odd but 


colorful house 


plant 


Photo by McFarland 


be kept in bound. Growing 
these plants from seed requires 
too much time; they are more 
quickly grown from cuttings. 
Cuttings are made from the 
shoots by inserting them in 
sand under glass in spring or 
summer. A little bottom heat 
will hasten rooting. Oftentimes 
the amateur may construct a 
suitable box, heated with an 
electric lamp, to supply heat 
for the cuttings. One can always experi- 
ment with the root stimulating materials 
to insure rooting or hasten the rooting of 
cuttings. Layering may also be practiced. 

The Ponderosa Lemon and Meyer’s 
Lemon have large fruits sometimes weigh- 
ing as much as 24 pounds—enough to 
make three pies—and they never fail to 
arouse the interest of plant-loving 
friends. These plants, as well as the 
Orange and other members of the family, 
require the same general treatment when 
pot-grown. They do reasonably well in 
any soil that will produce plants, but are 
particularly adapted to a mixture of 


equal parts of loam, leaf mold, sandy 
loam and cow manure. They must have 
proper drainage, consisting of 2 or 3 


inches of broken crockery over the holes 
in pot or tub. Transplanting should not 
be undertaken except when rootbound, 
and this should be done during February, 
March or April, that is, at a time when 
growth begins. Rest the plants—and this 
is most important—from October to 
February by withholding water but not 
to the extent of allowing the soil to dry 
out, and reducing the temperature to 
around 50, degrees. When at rest, the 
plant may be stored in a cool basement 
window where light may enter. But the 
fruit is so persistent that it remains on 
the plant for a long time. In fact, it is 


during winter that the fruit is more 
interesting. Flowers may appear even 


while the fruit is present; and as the 
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Growing Tropical Fruits 
In the Home 


plants are 
attractive. 

During summer, plunge the pots in a 
sheltered location in the garden, and if 
a little shade can be provided, the foliage 
will be darker and richer in appearance. 
A daily syringing is beneficial. Pruning 
consists of removing straggling branches, 
cross branches that interfere, and keep- 
ing a good shape. Inasmuch as_ the 
plants are kept in comparatively small 
pots and are slow growing, feeding at 
regular intervals is essential, and espe- 
cially while growing from spring to fall. 


evergreen, they are always 


Cow manure, obtainable, is an exeel- 
lent material when in liquid form. Com- 
mercial plant foods will suffice, are easily 


used in 
teaspoon- 


obtainable, and may also be 
liquid form at the rate of one 
ful in a quart of water. 

The plants may be bothered by com- 
mon pests, such as scale, mealy bug, red 
spider and aphids. Recommended in- 
secticides should be used. Where only a 
plant or two are grown, the leaves are 
easily washed. Washing with _fish-oil 
soap will control seale insects. Imperfect 
drainage is easily corrected by knocking 
the plant from the pot and replacing with 
new drainage material. It is wise to 
examine the root system and cut out all 
diseased roots after washing out all the 
old soil and repotting in fresh soil. Use 
‘are not to overpot (using too large a 
pot). 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Shrubs and small fruits may be propagated 


from cuttings made during the winter months 


By WILLIAM L. DORAN* 


Research Professor of Botany, Massachusetts State College 


HE propagation of plants by cut- 
tings consists essentially and simply 
in making many small plants from 


This is quite a trick with 
some of them, but it is easy enough 
with others. 

The so-called softwood euttings of 
woody plants are taken in late spring or 
summer. That is the time to take cut- 
tines of Lilaes, Azaleas, Flowering Dog- 
wood and other shrubs which are not 
easily propagated by dormant cuttings. 
Softwood cuttings, or some of them, root 
readily in a greenhouse or similar strue- 
ture where the relative humidity can be 
kept high and the soft, leafy cuttings pro- 
tected against wilting. 

Some small fruits, and many kinds of 
deciduous shrubs can also be propagated 
mutdoors by dormant or hardwood eut- 
tines. The method is useful with some 
species of Viburnum, Deutzia, Forsythia, 
Spirea, Weigela, Symphoricarpos, Euon- 
ymus, Dogwood, Sumac, Firethorn, Buck- 
thorn, Boxthorn, Privet, Triptervygium; 
also Franklinia, Tamarisk, Bladder-nut, 
Buttonbush, Ninebark and the several 
kinds of shrubs and small fruits which 
are mentioned below. 

For such kinds of shrubs and small 
fruits as can be propagated by hardwood 
cuttings, this is the simplest method. You 
need no greenhouse. You really should 
have a vegetable cellar or similar eold 
storage place but, to eat well, one ought 
to have that anyway. You also need some 
sand, such as the air-raid warden recom- 
mended, and of course the euttings or the 
shrubs from which to take them. 

But do not, except for sentimental rea- 
sons, propagate just what you happen 
to have unless you particularly like that 
species or variety or know that it is at 
least as good as the best of its close rela- 
tives. California Privet as it grows and 
winterkills here is barely useful as pea 
brush but not, with me, for a_ hedge. 
Remember, too, that it takes five or six 


large ones. 


Professor Doran is author of a compre 
hensive bulletin entitled “The Propagation of 
Some Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings,” pub 
lished by the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


years for a rooted blueberry cutting, for 
instance, to get around to bearing much 
fruit and that is true whether the variety 
is highly desirable or decidedly inferior. 

If you want fairly large plants quickly 
and now, or if you want plants which are 
unusua:'y difficult to propagate, go to 
the nu serymen. But if you want plants 
and are in no great hurry about them, 
and if you also want the pleasure and 
satisfaction of practically bringing them 
into the world, try rooting some dormant 
or hardwood cuttings. 

These are taken, removed from the 
parent plant, in late fall, winter or early 
spring. Grape cuttings may well be 
taken in January but [ prefer to take 
hardwood euttings of most plants later, 
that is in February or Mareh. If taken 
too late in the spring, however, too near 
the end of the dormant period, cuttings 
of shrubs which open their leaf buds very 





early (gooseberry and some Honeysuckles 
are examples) may develop top growth 
before roots and that condition, all sail 
and no anchor, does not make for best 
results. Cuttings of the eultivated varie- 
ties of high-bush blueberry are success- 
fully taken in late March or early April, 
although they may also-be taken earlier if 
they are stored and handled as described 
below. Lacking a low-temperature stor- 
age place, cuttings of some other shrubs 
may be taken in April, but before buds 
begin to open, and immediately set in the 
garden or field. I prefer, however, to 
take them a little earlier and store them, 
although for only a few weeks. 

If cuttings are taken in winter—I have 
done so on snowshoes—I take them dur- 
ing a thaw, a spell of mild weather, or 
when the wood is not frozen. 

Such euttines are made of the new 
wood, that which grew the previous sum- 
mer. Length of cutting, usually four to 
nine inches, depends on the kind of plant. 
Cuttings of climbing Rose are often six 
to eight inches long and about the diame- 
ter of a lead pencil. Cuttings of currant 
and gooseberry are, on the average, seven 
to eight inches in length, those of high- 
bush blueberry only three to four inches. 
Each cutting ineludes at least two nodes 
or buds and, since grape vines have their 
buds relatively far apart, a grape cut- 
ting may be 10 to 12 inches long. But 
grape cuttings are preferably made of 
shoots (canes) having the nodes relatively 
near together rather than farther apart 
and of canes of medium rather than lareg- 
est diameter. Some other kinds of plants 
have their buds mueh closer together on 
the shoot and euttings of such as they 
may have perhaps ten buds on a cutting. 

Blueberry cuttings are made from shoots 
which bear no fruit buds (they are 
plumper and larger than leaf buds) and 
of shoots which are not weak and spindly. 
Vigorous shoots of gooseberry also make 
the best cuttings. 

In preparing the euttings, the top eut 
is made just above a node or bud and not 
too close to it. One ineh above it is ood 
practice with the grape, but less than 
that is enough with most species. The 
bottom eut is made below a node or bud. 

Several euttings can be made from one 
shoot if the shoot is long enough but 
hardwood euttings of Althea, the Rose- 
of-Sharon, root better if made of basal 
or middle parts of shoots rather than 
their tips. Tips of shoots of other shrubs 
may be used unless, as often happens 
with Callicarpa and Vitex, they have been 
killed back by cold weather. 

Since euttings may not all root, take 
enough of them although not enough to 
injure the appearance of the parent plant. 
The taking of cuttings of grape and of 
blueberry is often combined with nryning 


Root-promoting hormones gave improved 

rooting (left) of currant cuttings, illustrated 

in this photograph from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, London, England 





, 


|. 








From “Propagation of Plants’ 





Best type of grape cutting is No. 3 (left) made from a normal cane. No. 1, with short 
internodes, may be diseased; No. 2, with long internodes, is immature. Bundle of grape 
cuttings A is irregular and poor; B, end view of good bundle; C, side view 


—a good example of killing two birds— 
but a practice not applicable to such orna- 
mentals as are best pruned after flower- 
ing. 

Cuttings of some kinds of trees and 
probably some kinds of shrubs root bet- 
ter if they are taken from young indi- 
viduals than do euttings from old ones. 
And cuttings from some individual plants 
root more readily than do those from 
others of the same kind although all may 
be of the same age. Therefore, if you 
are working with relatively difficult ma- 
terial, it is not a bad idea to reeord for 
future reference the plant or plants from 
which the cuttings came. 

Freshly made cuttings are immediately 
tied in bundles, butts or basal ends to- 
gether and all in one plane, tips or upper 
ends all pointing one way, and labelled 
with the name of the species or variety. 
It is a good plan, too, unless you ean 
easily tell which is which, to indicate on 
the label the proximal (lower) and dis- 
tal (upper) ends of the cuttings, for that 
is the order in which they will need to go 
into the ground finally. 

Unless the cuttings are taken very late 
in their dormant period, probably too 
late for best results with some of them, 
the soil outdoors at the time of their tak- 
ing is likely to be frozen, snow-covered 
or too wet to work. Hardwood euttings 
are, therefore, usually stored for at least 
a few weeks, keeping them moist and 
cool but above freezing temperature 
meanwhile. This is best accomplished by 
burying the bundles of cuttings horizon- 
tally in boxes of moist sand, peat moss, 
sphagnum moss, sandy soil or a mixture 
(half and half) of sand and peat moss. 
I prefer the sand-peat mixture although 
sphagnum works well with blueberry eut- 
tings. Peat moss used alone may get and 
remain too wet. Sand alone is good 
although it may require more frequent 
waterings and, unless well guarded, it is 
a temptation to the family eat. As good 
a storage place as any is a vegetable or 
root cellar where, by opening and _ clos- 
ing windows, the temperatures can be 
more or less regulated. A barn or un- 
heated garage would do if the insulating 


material around the cuttings is not 
allowed to dry out and if the tempera- 
tures do not go much too high or too low. 
The ideal temperatures, although one 
does not have to much more than ap- 
proximate them, are about 55°F. at first, 
dropping within two to three weeks to 
about 40°F. and there remaining until 
cuttings are planted. 

The rooting of softwood, summer, cut- 
tings can often be hastened or otherwise 
improved by treating them with such root- 
inducing substances as_ indolebutyrie 
acid. Such treatments are applied by 
immersing the basal ends of the cuttings 
for several hours in solutions of the 
chemicals or by dipping the basal ends, 
previously wetted, in a powder which 
contains the root-indueing substance. As 
compared with the response of softwood 
cuttings, the rooting of hardwood or dor- 
mant cuttings is less improved or, in many 
eases, not at all improved by such treat- 
ments. This is probably at least partly 
because of the lower temperatures at 
which dormant cuttings are stored or 
planted. Dormant cuttings of Multiflora 
Rose responded to treatment if treated 
cuttings were given temperatures of 
65°F., not 60°F. or lower. Similarly, 
hardwood cuttings of grape and Rose-of- 
Sharon rooted better if, after treatment 
with indolebutyrie acid, they were buried 
in damp peat moss at 75°F. I do not 
recommend the treatment of hardwood 
cuttings with root-inducing substances as 
a general practice, although hardwood 
euttings of the following (most of them 
probably planted at higher temperatures 
than are common here in early spring 
outdoors) have responded to treatment 
with these chemicals: Lonicera caerulea, 
Poplars and Tartarian Honeysuckle with 
indoleacetie acid; gooseberry and trifoli- 
ate orange with naphthalene-acetie acid; 
Bittersweet, Mock-orange, Elaeagnus 
pungens, Lonicera syringantha, Osmaro- 
nia cerasiformis and a Mulberry with 
indolebutyrie acid. 

Dormant cuttings, without regard to 
when they were taken, are set in the field 
or garden in early spring, just as soon 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Hardwood-cuttings, whether previously 
stored in a cold cellar in sand and peat or 
not, are planted out in the garden in early 
spring to root. Leave only one or two buds 


on the cutting above grourd. 
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Banishing the Plow 


PLOWMAN’S FOLLY by Edward H. 
Faulkner. 161 Unive rsity of 
Oklahoma Press. 


page 8. 
$2.00, 


This little book, now in its third edition, 
has taken the country by storm. Horti- 
culturists, garden writers, farmers the 
land over are diseussing it, questioning 
its teachings, passing it from hand _ to 
hand. The revolutionary theory that the 
moldboard plow is the least satisfactory 
implement for the preparation of the 
soil and that the disk harrow is all that is 
needed to break up the earth’s surface 
and incorporate in farm land the green 
manures and rubble is one which appeals 
to many, perhaps because it seems to pre- 
sent an easier and more economical way 
to produce bumper crops. 

Some of the problems which are to be 
solved by the substitution of the dise har- 
row for the plow, in the author’s opinion, 
are weeds, the need for fertilizers and for 
irrigation, the problems of erosion and 
even that of insects and diseases. 

Most thoughtful and experienced horti- 
culturists, however, believe that plowing 
which thoroughly incorporates with the 
soil the green.manures provided by rye, 
vetch, clover and other cover crops, is 
hetter practice and calculated to produce 
land in better tilth than any that could 
be attained by mere surface cultivation. 

Like all revolutionists Mr. Faulkner 
has just cause for complaint in much of 
{he farming which has been practiced in 
this country during the past century. 
Some of his theories may be accepted as 
construetive €ommon practice in time to 
come. But the concensus of opinion 
seems to be that they will be considerably 
modified and that even with 
modification they will be ap- 
plicable only to certain spe- 
cifie soils and conditions, not 
to agricultural land as a whole. 


Tropical Paradise 
| 


GARDEN ISLANDS OF 


THE GREAT EAST by 
David Fairchild. Illus. 239 
pages. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. N. Y. C. $3.75. 
Those who read Dr. Fair- 
child’s former book, “The 
World Was My Garden,” 


which told of his lifework in 
colleeting seeds and plants 
throughout the world, felt 
that they had between those 
two covers the complete and 
satisfying story of a full life. 
Even the author himself con- 
further plant 
hunting expeditions; but in 
1939 he was offered a Chinese 
Junk, the Cheng Ho, 
cially built for the purpose, 
and the outfitting of an ex- 
pedition to explore and eol- 
leet in the Moluceas or “Spice 
Islands” which lie off Java 
and Borneo in the very heart 
of what was soon to be one 
of the greatest battlezrounds 
of the war. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


By the time the Fairehilds were ready 
to start across the Paeifie, the second 
World War broke in Europe, but never- 
theless they sailed from Manila around 
Christmastime. For four months the fas- 
cinating voyage continued, producing a 
rich harvest of plants, seeds, photographs 
and experience. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is entitled The Coconut Pearl— 
the story of the rare growth which ocea- 
sionally is induced by an abnormality in 
a coconut. No hole or pore in the shell 
is formed and, therefore, the embryo in- 
side the nut diseased and pro- 
duces a “pearl”, composed of carbonate 
of calcium, like a true pearl. The Fair- 
childs brought back with them one of 
these rare jewels and they exhibit it only 
on state occasions. It is said to be found 
only once in 750,000 nuts, and in the 
East all coconut pearls are owned by the 
Rajas. 

Bali, tod, was visited by the expedition 
on its way to the Spice Islands and here 
its members saw the famous Dance of 
the Krises. They were in Amboina (the 
end papers show a comprehensive map 
which makes it easy to follow the voyage) 


becomes 





when war and chaos descended upon the 
peaceful naturalists. 

Though the expedition was eut woe- 
fully short, more than five hundred differ- 
ent kinds of plants were collected during 
the four months of its duration. Among 
these were over ninety species of palms, 
Pandanas with their brilliant fruits to- 
gether with other new fruits, some of 
which Dr. Fairchild hopes may be estab- 
lished in southern Florida. 

Photographically alone, this book ear- 
ries its own weight for it is profusely 
illustrated with splendid photographie 
reproductions. The story itself is lightly 
and charmingly written, delightful to na- 
turalist and arm chair adventurer alike, 


Bertha Damon’s Humor 


A SENSE OF 
Damon. 250 pages. 
Leighton. Simon & 
$2.50. 


Those who know and love “Grandma 
Called It Carnal” will not be disappointed 
in this new work by the same author. 
The title tells us that Mrs. Damon has 
not lost her sense of humor—or should 
we say humus? This time it is directed 
at her New Hampshire home and home- 
folks—Samule, the hired man—‘“accent 
on the second syllable is the way they 
pronounce his name around here, and it 
seems to fit”, with his marital troubles, 
his plain and faney spitting and his 
definite ideas about garden work; the 
dogs; Uncle John (an in-law); and Mr. 
Damon himself. 

A chapter on a New Hampshire woman, 
Hannah Sprague, is far too gentle, un- 
derstanding and admiring to be funny. 
Here we have a picture of 
a widowed woman of 60, 
courageous, cheerful, happy 
in her barren acres and small 


HUMUS by Bertha 
Illus. by Claire 
Sch uster, N. a5 Ge. 


neat house with its empty 
barn where she sits to shell 
peas, its garden of Sweet 


Roeket and latticed outhouse 
complete with rag rug and 
Sears Roebuck catalogue. 
The argument of this book, 
if “argument” is needed, is 
that of the author’s struggle 
to create a varden where a 
woodland lodge had been be- 
fore surrounded only by nat- 
ural beauty; of her efforts to 
make Samule eultivate and 
rake and weed and of her 
Unele-in-law’s horror when 
she herself stoops to spread 
manure, move rocks or plant. 
Every page has charm as 
well as humor. It is hard to 
put down and one is very 
sorry to come to the end of 


its pleasant, chatty pages 


filled with wisdom of fine 
living 

e e a 
Tropical island scene, from 
“Garden Islands of the Great 


East” by David Fairchild (Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons) 
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The illustrations by Claire Leighton are 
colorful and “right” with that primitive 
vitality so characteristic of all her work. 

Poems which head chapters and are in- 
serted here and there have been chosen 
with unfailing perception. For instance, 
chapter two is headed: 

“Perhaps the hired man ean be the 
evangel of wisdom.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

(Perhaps. For a while Emerson had a 
hired man by the name of Henry 
Thoreau. )” 


Flowers Bloom. in a Book 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR by 
Daniel J. Foley. Illus. 319 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. N.Y.C. $1.98. 


This new book is by Daniel J. Foley, 
who also wrote the text for another of 
the same series: “Vegetable Gardening 
In Color.” All gardeners know these 
books with their hundreds of colored 
illustrations accompanied by brief deserip- 
tions of the pictured plants. Mr. Foley 
is a spirited writer and a perceptive gar- 
dener and he has done a fine job on the 
text. 

As for the pictures which are, of course, 
the feature of the work, they are aceu- 
rately colored, and most valuable for the 
gardener who wishes to decide, from book 
study, just what subjects he wishes to 
select for his garden. From an artistie 
point of view, the color which rushes up 
to meet the eve from each and every page 
is too intense, too raw and too freely 
combined. Max Schling used to say that 
the colors of all garden flowers would mix 
successfully if enough green was used 
in the combination. If this is true—and 
I believe it is—I ean only conclude that 
more foliage should have been. shown 
throughout this book in its illustrations. 
It must be the very over-abundance of 
color crowded together in one volume 
which satiates but does not satisfy the 
eve of this reviewer. Nevertheless, she 
will keep it on a handy nearby shelf, for 
ready reference when information is 
needed on a particular flower, 


A War-Born English Rose Book 


ROSES IN COLOUR AND CULTIVA4A- 
TION by T. C. Mansfield. Illus. in col- 
or, 264 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N.Y.C. $3.75. 


Like its predecessor in this series, “Al- 
pines in Colour and Cultivation,” this 
English book on Roses is illustrated in 
color. The 80 plates, from photographs 
taken under studio lights, are amazing 
in the brilliance of their color and in the 
rich texture of petal. 

The text, which Mr. Mansfield has pre- 
pared with as much loving care as he has 
expended on the illustrations, opens with 
chapters on the history of the Rose and 
descriptions of old Roses which have 
influenced our present-day hybrids. The 
chapters on Roses for specifie purposes 
and choosing suitable varieties are par- 
ticularly helpful because they tell what 
tvoe of Rose to grow to meet special 
needs and also suggest named varieties 

(Continued on next page) 








Plant for Permanence .. . 


‘ Washin ton Thorn 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


ASHINGTON Thorn is eas- 

ily one of the best baker’s 

dozen of small trees for 
landseape plantings in the greater 
part of the United States. One 
might be tempted to say half-dozen, 
but it seems wise to make a wider 
allowance for personal preferences 
in trees and shrubs. 

January has no corner on the 
beauties of this member of the very 
large family of Hawthorns, for the 
good points of Washington Thorn 
truly reach around the calendar, and 
as a matter of fact, this month may 
mark the end of its outstanding 
brilliant display of fruits in some 
districts. The clusters of berries 
color a brilliant scarlet in Septem- 
ber, set against the handsome green 
foliage, and in autumn they make a 
striking ‘analogy with the flame- 
color and orange display before the 
leaves blow away in October gales. 
Afterwards, the drooping clusters 
take on new brilliance when they 
alone adorn the intricate framework 
of the trees, particularly in a snowy 
landseape with sunlight playing up 
the beauty of the fruits. In mild 
winters the berries may last until 
March, but birds usually find them 
ready for eating before this and 
often strip the trees soon after mid- 
January. 

The secientifie name of Washing- 
ton Thorn is Crataegus phaenopy- 
rum, though the species name cor- 
data is more familiar and very fre- 
quently used in books and eata- 
logues. This type grows wild in 
Virginia (and hence, one concludes, 
comes its common name) and in the 
states to the west and southwest as 
far as the Mississippi Valley. 

Like many Hawthorns, this spe- 
cies grows in a great variety of soil 
conditions, and best always in full 
sunlight. Onee established it gets 
along well in a poor soil, and in a 
moderately fertile one it grows rap- 
idly, leading shoots sometimes mak- 
ing over three feet of growth in a 
year. Young specimens of Wash- 
ington Thorn usually develop as 
small trees with short trunks and 
make a fine showing when eight or 
ten feet high. This beauty increases 
each. year, and flowers and fruits 
are produced in greater profusion 
as maturity is reached. Specimens 
may surpass 20 feet in height, and 
then their branehes will usually 
spread about 15 feet. Their typical 


branching pattern shows none of 
the horizontal framework of some 
Thorns, but suggests the more 
arching and rounded habit of May 
or English Hawthorn. Slender 
spines from one and a half to two 
inches long make this a very effee- 
tive barrier plant. 

The bloom comes in late spring, a 
little later than that of Flowering 
Dogwood. Individual flowers are 
about half an inch across, white 
petaled, and studded at their cen- 
ters with pink anthers, and they 
are borne in nodding clusters. The 
bloom is not as fine as in some other 
Crataegus, but it is soft and fully 
as effective at a distance. It is in 
the unusually lengthy display of the 
striking fruits, usually from Sep- 
tember to mid-winter, that this 
species from the South surpasses 
other kinds generally cultivated, 
and this quality commends it most 
highly for home properties. 

Following the recommendations 
for Hawthorns in general, Washing- 
ton Thorns should be transplanted 
with solid balls of soil around their 
roots, and spring is the most favor- 
able season. Nursery-grown plants 
ean be moved at any time during 
the dormant season, however. <A 
situation in the open, where it can 
develop naturally into a_ well-pro 
portioned small tree, and any fairly 
fertile and well-drained soil are the 
only requirements of this unusually 
fine subject. It is perfectly hardy 
in all but the-sections of the coun- 
try where winters are extremely 
cold, and it is rarely troubled seri- 
ously by plant pests. 

The uses for Washington Thorns 
in home gardens are very diversified. 
Their value as barrier plants sug- 
gests usefulness in furnishing va- 
riety in shrub borders along prop- 
erty lines and other boundaries. A 
single specimen makes a very fine 
feature on a small lawn, perhaps 
placed to one side where it ean have 
a setting of Pines or Hemlocks to 
furnish a rich background for the 
winter display of fruits. Such a 
combination is too lovely to place 
very far from windows, walks, or 
drives, and it should be near enough 
to be seen throughout the winter. 
Used with such fine evergreens as 
hvbrid Yews, the Thorns are excel- 
lent in corner groupings around 
large buildings. The gardener ean, 
in short, use these beautiful small 
trees in much the same situations 
as selected for Flowering Dogwoods, 
American Hollies, Allegheny Shad- 
bushes, Grey Birches, and orna- 


mental Crabapples. 
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of each type. Naturally some of our 
new American hybrid teas do not appear 
either in the text or the illustrations but 
others, like President Hoover and General 
MacArthur, are included. 

The culture of Roses—planting, prun- 
ing, disease control ete.—is carefully de- 
scribed and the balance of the book 
(about two-thirds of it) is then devoted 
to A Glossary of Roses. Each Rose listed 
appears with the name and date of the 
introducer, type, foliage, height, fra- 
erance, color and general description, 
pruning instructions for garden and ex- 
hibition purposes, purpose and flowering 
period. 


Our Greatest Resource—the Soil 


THE AMERICAN LAND by William R. 
Van Dersal. Illus, 215 pages. Owford 
Univ. Press, N.Y.C. $3.75. 


This is a very different book from “Or- 
namental American Shrubs,” the last 
work written by this author. Here we 
have a wide, sweeping picture of the 
Ameriean agricultural scene; the natural 


resourees with which the land was _ en- 
dowed and their uses and misuses_ by 
generations of Americans, and future 


possibilities. 

One of the sixteen chapters tells the 
story of corn, its primitive forms and the 
work done upon it by botanists and hy- 
bridizers. 

The chapters devoted to food crops— 
orchard fruits, grapes, small fruits and 
vegetables—are fascinating. Maps show 
the areas where each product is commer- 
cially produced and how mass production 
is accomplished. 

Sections on forests, cattle land and Na- 
tional Parks are followed by two import- 
ant discussions: that of erosion, due to 
poor farming practice, and its disastrous 
results; and the new farming methods 
which are already healing the wounds, 
closing the chasms, and building up the 
soil for present and future productivity. 

The great. number of excellent photo- 
graphs with which this book is illustrated 
almost tell Mr. Van Dersal’s story in 
pictures. Particularly revealing are the 
photographs of eroded areas, dust storms 
and their work, and the new types of 
farming. Aerial photographs of strip 
cropping and contour farming show with 
remarkable clarity just what is being done 
and why. 


Plant Pest Text 


DISEASES AND PESTS OF ORN4A- 
MENTAL PLANTS by Bernard O. 
Dodge and Harold W. Rickett. Illus. 
638 pages. The Jaques Cattell Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. $6.50. 


This comprehensive work on the di- 
and pests of ornamental plants 
has been published under the authoriza- 
tion of the Board of Directors of The 
New York Botanical Garden with which 
the authors are associated. 

This book is divided into two parts, 
the first being an introduction to the 
study of plant pests and diseases. Here 
diseases are classified by symptoms and 
causes and those are listed which are due 
to parasites and pests. Bacteria and 
fungi are described and the groups of 


seases 
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fungi are named and defined. Line draw- 
ings accompany this portion of the book. 
Insects and other pests are similarly 
treated. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the control 
of these plant troubles, the first chapter 
being devoted to correct eulture and the 
second to sanitation. The importance of 
developing resistance is 
stressed and then the use of poisons and 
other insecticides with the best methods 
for applying these. 

Part II discusses diseases and pests of 
particular hosts and these latter are al- 
phabetically arranged for the convenience 
of the reader. An exhaustive cross in- 
dex facilitates the use of the volume for 
quick reference. 


disease also 





Dr. Bailey’s Portrait 





A PORTRAIT of Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
one of the world’s great plant scien- 
tists who will be 86 years old this coming 
March, has ‘been presented to Cor- 
nell University by several agricultural 
and horticultural asso¢iations, among 
them the American Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association, New York Florists’ Club, 
Society of American Florists, and the 
New York State Seedsman Association. 

It is planned to hang the portrait in 
a new Hortorium building in Ithaea, N. 
Y., if such a building becomes available, 
but in the meantime it will be placed in 
the Plant Science Building at Cornell. 
The artist is Allen D. Cochran of Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

In 1935, Dr. Bailey gave Cornell one 
of the largest private herbariums in the 
country, including a comprehensive ree- 
ord of cultivated plants of the world. 


The University later designated it the 
Bailey Hortorium. This is the only bo- 
tanieal institution concerned primarily 


with the study of cultivated plants in the 
world, particularly their correct identi- 
fication and naming. The MHortorium 
buildings also house a eatalogue of all 
plants known to be in the trade, an up- 
to-date index, a working library, and an 
outstanding collection of nursery and 


seed catalogues of world-wide scope. 


The Role of Trees in War and Peace 
SHELTER TREES IN WAR AND 
PEACE, Illus. Ephraim Porter Felt, 
D.Sc., 320 pages. Judd Pub. 
Co., N.1:C. $2.56. 


Though Dr. Felt’s latest volume em- 
phasizes particularly the value of trees 
as natural shelters to a nation at 


Orange 


war, 
many other phases of tree culture are 
included in its eighteen chapters. In the 


chapter entitled Protection Afforded by 
Trees, Dr. Felt discusses the value of 
these natural shelters to national defence 
and their place in plantings about publie 
utilities, industrial plants, playgrounds 
and publie institutions. 

The problems of tree destruction in 
and around military areas is considered 
together with the possibilities of saving 
specimens injured by careless treatment. 
In this connection, Dr. Felt describes 
the effects of construction on established 
trees. Such things as changes in grade, 
fills, water table changes, root injuries 
and destruction of humus or mulch may 
prove fatal to fine specimens if correct- 
ive measures are not taken in time. 

Shelter trees are suggested for use in 
various parts of the United States, with 
special consideration of the effect desired 
in the planting for decorative as well as 
utilitarian purposes. 

In closing, the author diseusses the gen- 
eral shelter or shade tree policy with 
plans for conservation, the powers of 
shade tree officials, and city foresters. 
He suggests the need of a definite and 
active civilian program, guided by tree 
experts and supported by the officials 
whose responsibility it is to conserve our 
natural resources, 


How to Raise Poultry 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGE 
MENT by Morley A. Jull. Illus. 467 
pages. McGraw-Hill, N.Y.C. $3.00. 


The author of this text book on poul- 
try management is professor and head 
of the poultry department at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The book is in- 
tended primarily for the use of voea- 
tional agricultural students but can be 
equally useful to commercial poultry- 
men, breeders and farm flock owners. 

In its twelve chapters, this book deals 
with every problem from the purchase of 
stock to breeding, renewal, housing, feed- 
ing, controlling and the many 
phases of successful marketing. 


losses 


The Nation’s Wealth in Plants 


USEFUL PLANTS OF THE WORLD 
by Willard N. Clute, 230 pages. Wil- 
lard N. Clute & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$3.75. 


This valuable book now appears in its 
third edition, listing and deseribing near- 
ly 600 food plants and 200 condiment, 
perfume and herb species. In addition 
are included those used for textiles, dyes, 
soaps, gums, rubbers, oils, drugs, ete. An 
introductory chapter on each group is 
followed by listing of plants giving com- 
mon and botanical names and plant fami- 
lies. 








road-Leave 


VERGREEN 


Photos by “McFarland 


IIE first reaction to this title may be 
one ot surprise or misunderstand- 
ing. Few of of 


us think ever- 
greens any other way than through the 
needles that serve for leaves in the Spruce, 
Pine and Hemlock families. Yet every 
Pine, every Hemlock, every Spruce, every 
Yew, changes its foliage in the orderly 
process of nature, not with either fall or 
spring splendor of accomplishment. For 
many years I have found it desirable to 
actually preserve the leaves which fall 
from certain old Arborvitaes at Breeze 
Hill, and which together provide a superb 
sour soil muleh for many of the items 
that need acid treatment. 

The family of broad-leaved evergreens 
includes primarily, as we look at it in the 
eastern United States, such items as the 
Holly and its congeners. As these words 
will be read I suspect most of my readers 
will be looking at bits of Holly, with or 
without berries, which have been part 
of the Christmas and New Year festivi- 
ties. The Holly family itself, mostly ever- 
ereen and broad-leaved, is of increasing 
importance as we get to know it better, 
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to recognize that there are 
actually varieties in Ameri- 
ean Holly, and that special 
treatment will produce de- 
sirable results. 

The ordinary American 
Holly ( llex opaca), 
rowfully reduced in _ its 
natural habitat by fierce 
Christmas - green  ecolleet- 
ing regardless of ownership or reprodue- 
tion, is more or less closely related to the 
English Holly. The American Holly we 
of has notched leaves, and its 
searlet berries, which are by no means as 
round as they are oval, make it stand out 
anywhere and everywhere. There are 
selected varieties of this grand American 
native which have been propagated. 

The English Holly itself does not be- 


sor- 


see most 


have as easily as the American Holly, 
but where it can be made to behave it 
will do itself and its owner proud. Very 


lovely is a Chinese Holly, I. pernyi, which 
has small and really dainty leaves and 
which produces its quite abundant scar- 
let berries two or three together in the 
axils of the leaf clusters. I ean commend 
this Perny Holly to anyone who is will- 
ing to take a little trouble to get it and 
crow ite It from China, and so 
does I. cornuta, the real Chinese Holly, 
which, more or less bothersome to grow, 
is when it has begun to mature a superb 
evergreen shrub with shining, oblong, 
three-pointed leaves of dark glossy green 
and many scarlet berries. 


eomes 


Broad-leaved evergreens, such as Rhododendrons above, add a substantial 
greenness to the winter landscape. Perny Holly (left) differs greatly from 
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the more familiar American Holly, having smaller leaves 


There have been, as I have stated, many 
Holly variations. Thus the American 
form has the Croonenberg variety which 
has the good habit of producing its ber- 
ries very early and of which a mature 
tree is something to attract attention for 
miles around. There is also the Bur- 
ford form of I. cornuta which retains the 
red berries but droops its branches and 
leaves agreeably. 

But all Hollies are not red-berried, and 
one great family has inconspicuous black 
fruits. It is officially the Japanese Holly, 
and that may be just all right! It is an 
excellent evergreen shrub which ean be 
sheared to almost any size and is very 
admirable as dwarf hedges are formed 
with it. I have a particular fondness for 
a form which used to be ealled I. bullata, 
but now is better known as I. crenata 
convexa, by reason of the convex shiny 
leaves which make it pleasingly distinet. 

Now I have kept out of the extreme 
southern Hollies, which are not substan- 
tially hardy in the North, and also away 
from the deciduous kinds. I want to ex- 
cite as much interest in the Holly family 
as | ean, beeause investigating that fam- 
ily will provide surprises for those who 
try it. 

High among the broad-leaved ever- 
greens are the Rhododendrons and some 
Azaleas. The former are shrubs of great 
magnificence which properly placed and 
properly handled add to the value of any 
home or any garden as they grow and 
bloom and gain in adaptable dignity. 
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While we Americans are justly proud 
of the native Rhododendrons oft the 
northern mountains, classed as R. maxi- 
mum, the Southern Alleghenies introduce 
us to the superb R. catawbiense group, 
with shorter leaves and more generally 
bright pink flowers. These two Ameri- 
ean species have been so crossed with for- 
eign Khododendrons (for the Rhododen- 
dron is truly a world flower) that ecom- 
mercial plants are of no assured origin, 
which after all doesn’t matter much in 
the garden. I do know that one can buy 
matured Rhododendrons of named varie 
ties which when they come to bloom are 
extremely beautiful, and these solid, de- 
pendable, even if quite expensive, 
plants are a properly prized possession, 
sure, if well treated, to grow in beauty 
from year to year. I do not here recom- 
mend any exeursion into botanical varie- 
ties of Rhododendrons, for confusion lies 
along that road, followed by Farrer, 
Kingdon Ward, and other indefatigable 
eolleetors as well as by Dr. Wilson. They 
are not for the average American garden. 

Sut I must say that the whole Rho- 
dodendron family, which ineludes botani- 
eally the Azaleas but is commercially dis- 
tinct from these loved plants, all demand 
the same sort of culture. They won't 
endure limestone soils. I well remember 
working through one of the Pennsylvania 
hills set with great Rhododendrons and 
finding one plant with leaves so short that 
I thought the Catawbiense form had crept 
in there until I found that this particular 
plant was watered by a little stream pro- 
ceeding from a spring that came from 
limestone rocks. Alkaline soil is not for 
Rhododendrons or Azaleas, and it is easy 
enough to change over by the use of sul- 
phur or aluminum sulphate, or, better still, 
hy copious mulches of oak leaves and 
other sour soil material. 

It isn’t in point in this short survey 
to go into further details as to the differ- 
ences in the Azalea family. The family 
as a whole is so good and so important 
that any garden lover who will buy 
matured plants from a sound nursery, 
knowing that they ean be easily trans- 
planted almost in full bloom if dug with 
a good large ball, will be adding to his 
enjoyment and to his garden values. He 
ean move them around like the parlor 
furniture! 

At first one connect the or 
dinary Box plant with the broad-leaved 
group, yet that is where it 
Most of us will remember hav- 
ing seen tremendous Box plants, usually 
ravaged from some Virginia manor, which 
should have been left untouched but which 
show the quality assumed only by mature 
Box trees of a certain unevenness of con- 
tour which seems to add dignity. I am 
prone to continue my feeling that there 
bit of humbug about the Box 
trees or shrubs or plants one may buy. 
The common Box is Buxus sempervirens, 
and if it has been given time and oppor- 
tunity it can grow up to 25 feet. Tf, 
however, it has been kept down when it 
was young, it gets the subtitle of suffru- 
ticosa, Which is a dwarf form with small 
though, as I have said, in mv 
experience either will do just what you 
want it to do if given and 
To those who have “green 


does not 


evergreen 
belongs. 


is a good 


leaves, 


time, soil 


opportunity. 
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fingers” the multiplication of Box is not 
difficult, for cuttings carefully taken can 
be readily rooted in a matter of months, 
and this is the thing I might whisper in 
the ear of the green-fingered lady—the 
larger the cutting she takes the larger 
will be the plant that may be useful in 
even one, or at most two years. To my 
thought, a little storehouse of Box cut 
tings should be tucked away in a shady 
corner, because a dozen or twenty or fifty 
of these plants will make an impression 
of elegance not obtainable half so easy 
any other way. 

I have quite a fondness for a form of 
the Microphylla variety called Buxus ja- 
ponica in commerce. It provides foliage 
color a little less deep in its greenery 
than the common Box, and a form which 
tends toward real elegance. As with other 
Box, it will submit to pruning as you 
want it. 

There are endless variations in the Box 
family, some almost creeping, some slen- 
der and upright. All of them are of the 
same friendly disposition, being, I think, 
among the most amenable of all garden 
plants which we in the cold North may 








comfortably grow. They make many 
small roots, and therefore move easily. 

Right here I feel a sense of inadequacy 
because there is so much more to say 
in the family of broad-leaved evergreens 
than I have space for. There is Magno- 
lia grandiflora, the Bull Bay of the South, 
forms of which may readily be carried 
through by careful gardeners well above 
the Mason and Dixon Line, and all giving 
an impression of opulence as their great 
broad leaves are spread on trees that 
reach majestic proportions. 

Without going further into the detail, 
let me say that broad-leaved evergreens 
are richly important in any proper gar- 
den, and ean well receive the study of 
those who hunt through eatalogues, visit 
nurseries, and talk with friends. They 
mean that when all the leaves have fallen 
from the Maples and Elms and Birches, 
the twig tracery thus disclosed is admir- 
ably qualified by the sight of the rich 
green of these broad-leaved shrubs. How- 
ever much one may be devoted to Pines, 
Spruces and Hemlocks, he can advance 
their appreciation as he also uses the 
broad-leaved evergreens. 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGaret McKENNEY 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Hairy Woodpecker 


ECAUSE he is larger than his 
downy cousin, the hairy 
woodpecker is of even more value 
than his small relative, especially 
in the orchard and woodland. His 
larger size and more rapid move- 
ments recognition 
marks, and his sharp, clicking notes 
are louder and wilder in tone than 
those of the confiding little downy. 
The hairy woodpecker is nine 
and a half inches long, his upper 


also. serve as 


Hairy Woodpecker 


Sketch by 


Don R, Eckelberry 








parts are black, striped and barred 
with white, the under parts light. 
The male and female are similar in 
coloration, but a searlet patch on 
the back of the head marks the 
male, 

The nest is a hole in a tree made 
by the bird, or in a box. The box 
should have a floor 6 by 6 inches, 
walls 12 to 15 inches high, the en- 
trance hole 114 inches in diameter, 
placed 9 to 12 inches above the 
floor. Put a little sawdust in the 
bottom of the box to act as nesting 
material. This box should be se- 
ceurely nailed in a sheltered place 


on a tree, post or outbuilding. The 
eggs are pure white. 
Shyer than the downy wood- 


pecker, the hairy does much good 
in the timberland where it is un- 
molested. The long beak and tongue 
enable him to drill deep into the 
trunks and branches of trees, and 
so he reaches the most destructive 
borers. But when winter coats the 
trees in ice, the hairy woodpecker 
comes with the other birds to the 
feeding-shelf to get a meal of waste 
meat, fat or suet. Thus lured to 
the garden he will often stay and 
do good preventive work in the 
orehard or among shade _ trees. 
Beetles and their larve form fully 
one-third of his inseet food, and 
in summer he does away with hairy 
caterpillars, feeding his young 
these larvae, so often avoided by 
many birds. 

Occasionally hairy woodpeckers 
eat waste corn and therefore enjoy 
cracked corn at the feeding-station. 
During the summer and fall they 
eat quite a little vegetable food, 
including the fruit of the various 
species of Dogwood, and also wild 
cherries and wild grapes. 


































By 
MARK H. HILL, (Md.) 


[TH the world at 

War, many per- 

sons wanting a 
greenhouse of their own 
may hesitate to build one, 
believing that materials 
are hard to get or that 
the price is high. Let no 
such thoughts deter you 
because, regardless of 
cost, a small greenhouse 
is a valuable aid in grow- 
ing early vegetables as 


well as flowers all year 
round. The fact that 
food is vital war ma- 
terial will justify your 


building one, if your de- 

sires are not too elaborate. And if your 
wife should protest (as mine did) let her 
read the leaflets put out by greenhouse 
companies; she will soon be converted 
to the cause. 

I had for many years wanted a green- 
house but had always supposed that one 
would be too expensive for my very mod- 
est income. However, last year I took the 
plunge and completed one at very low 
cost, 

Our greenhouse is of the lean-to type 
and is 6 feet, 3 inches wide by 17 feet 
lone. It is built against the south end 
of our garage and all of the material 
used except and sealer can be 
easily obtained locally. It is much cheaper 
to buy glass by the box from a concern 
that makes a specialty of greenhouse ma- 
terials. Conerete blocks were used in 
buildine’ the foundation, but stone, used 
brick or poured concrete should be equally 
as rood. 

For the roof and side bars we used dry 
native white pine 2x4s which were taken 
to a planer mill and surfaced down to 
the desired size, with a tongue left on one 
edge of the bar to hold the nails used in 
elazing. 

Of course, no one should start a build- 
ing without a plan. We drew a rough 
sketch on paper of the approximate size 
greenhouse wanted, and with the help of 
our local handyman and carpenter we fig- 
ured out how much of the different mate- 
rials would be needed. His services were 
also seeured in laying the foundation and 
cutting out and setting in place the frame- 
work, From then on we proved that even 
novices like ourselves could turn out a 
first class job by “making haste slowly.” 


glass 


Greenhouse For Iwo 























The home-built greenhouse of Mark H. Hill is very professional looking in 
appearance. Note the open ventilator in the roof, and cold frames in fore- 
ground. The heating unit, placed inside the garage, is shown at right 


Ventilation is a very important item in 
a greenhouse. This was taken care of by 
placing a sash at the highest part of the 
roof and hinging it to the garage so that 
it could be opened and closed easily. The 
ventilator should comprise about ten per 
cent of the entire roof area. An outside 
door was placed in one end of the house 
which is convenient to garden and flower 
beds and there is also an inside door open- 
ing from the garage to the greenhouse. 
The inside door prevents cold outside air 
injuring tender plants when one goes out 
or in. 

When the framework had all been set 
in place and painted two thin coats of a 
goed grade of white paint, we were ready 





Cost of Greenhouse 
Materials 
The following list gives itemized 


cost of material and labor used in 
building our greenhouse:* * 


RI a oe et kt a ere $17.11 
TW ORTIENGOY SRGN 240665405 60 40% 3.00 
RE CO os as as als Grea 3.50 


Nails... ; se 30 


Concrete blocks & hauling.... 13.00 
Cement, lime & sand......... 2.00 
Heater, radiators, pipe & fit- 

NE” Gores wb Kiera win sins AGES wo 20.00 
BM, sca a et a ih og ea 1.68 
Lumber & surfacing..... 6.65 
SUMS gid oa. ch ieeigla vale a eG 1.60 
Lumber for benches.......... 3.86 j 
BME <<. .a awe bode sek ob aioiase ese 12.80 

EIN Gin oe eine cues kee $85.50 











to start glazing or placing the glass on 
the roof bars. This was done by starting 
at the eaves and working toward the top, 
allowing each pane of glass to overlap the 
other about one quarter inch. Small zine 
nails were placed at the bottom edge to 
prevent the glass from sliding down and 
also on top to keep it from lifting up. It 
generally requires 6 or 8 nails to a 16 by 
18-inch pane of glass. 

After the first two rows of glass were 
placed, a new type sealer (which elimi- 
nates the use of putty) was placed down 
on top of each bar as the work progressed. 
This sealer is a thin ribbon of lead with a 
gummy compound on one side which does 
not harden and makes a very good seal. 
Any beginner, by taking a short piece and 
making a few practice trials, ean turn 
out a good job. We were much pleased to 
find only one leak in the roof where we 
had failed to press the sealer down firmly. 

We found it necessary to screen all out- 
side openings to keep out inseets and also 
because our next-door neighbor is a 
keeper. One warm sunny day in February 
we opened the ventilator and about an 
hour later found our greenhouse literally 
swarming with bees. 

To heat our greenhouse we acquired 
several used hot water radiators which 
were placed under the benches and were 
connected with a eoal burning 
water heater controlled by a thermostat. 
This heater was placed in the garage, 
thereby eliminating the possibility of any 
escaping gas injuring tender plants. We 
have now operated this heater over one 
winter with an estimated consumption of 
14 to 2 tons of coal. Although hard coal 


hee- 


domestie 
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is mostly used in this type of heater, the 
soft coal we get works equally well and 
only costs $4.50 a ton. 


Plants we have grown. We decided to 
erow only those flowers which would do 
well with a night temperature ranging 
from 40 to 50 degrees F. beeause it 
would conserve fuel and require the mini- 
mum of attention during cold winter 
nights, but since it was our greenhouse 
and we had experimental natures, we also 
wanted to experiment. First off, we tried 
six tomato plants, using a new spray on 
the blossom which produces seedless fruit, 
and although our greenhouse was a little 
cool for tomatoes, causing the fruit to 
mature very slowly, the fruit was seedless 
and sweeter (we thought) than those 
crown in the garden. 

Our neighbors were very helpful in 
cetting us started; some offered various 
house plants for us to keep over winter 





This interior view of the greenhouse shows 


its relationship to the garage, the door to 
which is at extreme left 


and we were to take euttings from them 
at any time we wished. We discovered 
that although our greenhouse was 
for some of these plants, they would keep 
very well through the winter. 

One friend gave us euttings of a very 
fine all-double Petunia. We were so sue- 
cessful with them that our Petunias out- 
flowered those of the friend and by spring 
our stock had inereased so much that we 
had many plants for sale, 

In December we took euttings from 
evergreens such as Boxwood and Arbor- 
vite and placed these in our propagating 
bench. By spring many were well rooted, 
It will take several years for them to 
reach large size, but we like to watch 
them grow and reflect on their very hum- 
ble beginning. 

So far we have been successful with 
Geraniums, Petunias, Alyssum, Snap- 
dragons, Calendulas, Sweet Peas, Mari- 
golds, Christmas Cactus and, of course, 
bulbs like Hyaeinth and Lilies, 

We find the greenhouse is most help- 
ful in having early plants to set outdoors 
when danger of frost is over. We start 


cool 
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early cabbage, tomatoes and others in 
the greenhouse, then transplant them into 
eoldframes to harden them off betore set- 
ting them in the garden. In this way we 
have some vegetables almost a month 
earlier than usual. 

If you really have a great desire for a 
greenhouse you can have one. It will be a 
lot of hard work, but also a lot of pleas- 
ure and even some profit. We sold about 
thirty dollars worth of vegetable plants 
and rooted flower cuttings last spring 
which represented a large portion of the 
cost of the house. 


If you plan to build, there is no better 
time to make plans than now. Don’t be 
afraid to start. Remember, “faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady,” and neither will lack 
of confidence build a greenhouse. 


@ Soon after preparing this article for 
FLower Grower, Mark Hill went on ae 
tive duty with the U. S. Navy. Thus, he 
is not operating his greenhouse this win- 
ter, but he’s looking forward to the time 
when the war is over and he can return 
to working with plants.—Epiror, 





Growing Tropical Fruits in the House 


(Continued from page 17) 


Grapefruit, standard varieties of 
Orange, and some other members of the 
citrus family must be budded or grafted 
if the fruit is to be of high quality. 
Grafting in June or budding in August 
on hardy, seedling stocks is a common 
practice, and the advanced gardener will 
find increased interest if he undertakes 
to bud or graft his own seedlings. He 
will, of necessity, be obliged to send to 
southern or California nurseries for bud 
sticks or scions of commercial varieties. 

Two members of this fine group, the 
Calamondin and Kumquat, make excel- 
lent pot plants. Their fruits are small 
and borne in abundance. They are of a 
rich orange color, and make tasty, acid 
beverages. Their cultivation is similar to 
the Orange and Lemon. 

One of the hardiest tropical fruits to 
grow indoors is the Common Fig (Ficus 
cariea), although it will thrive outdoors 
as far north as St. Louis, with abundant 
protection. However, it is easily grown 
in pots during summer. The Fig is 
deciduous, dropping its leaves in autumn 
when it enters a period of rest or dor 
maney. During this time it ean be easily 
kept in a cool place where the tempera- 
ture is no more than 50 degrees. A soil 
mixture of a turfy loam with a little 
bone meal, which is slow aeting, will 
suffice. Repotting should be done when 
the plants are at rest. Use fairly large 
pots. If already established in large 
tubs, the top soil ean be removed and 
replaced with fresh soil, or the plant 
knocked from the container, some soil 
removed, and repotted in the same con- 
tainer. The plant resumes activity in 
spring, and after danger of frost has 
passed, it should be plunged in a sunny, 
sheltered place in the garden. It does 
well where it is warm, such as alongside 
a south wall. Little pruning is necessary, 
although the plant should be kept low- 
branching from the The fruits 
appear along the stems in the axils of 
the leaves, and by pinching off the ends 
of the vigorous growths, the full strength 
of the plant will be utilized in the forma- 
tion ot fruit. Liquid manure applied 
twice a week when the fruits show will 
aid materially in obtaining better fruits. 
While dormant only sufficient water 
should be given to prevent drying out. 
The first frosts will hasten ripening of 
the wood and not injure the plants. Stock 
ean be obtained from southern growers. 
The Fig is especially useful for those 


base. 


having a large enclosed poreh or econ- 
servatory where plenty of light is avail- 
able. It delights in a high temperature 
while growing. 

The Dwarf Pomegranate (Puniea 
granatum) is still another plant that is 
interesting, especially for Christmas-time 
since they have very ornamental fruits. 
The seed is sown in July and kept in a 
55 degree temperature during winter. 
Toward the following May they should 
be ready for 4-inch pots and should be 
plunged outdoors in the garden. Return 
to the house in September, before frost, 
and keep in rather a high temperature 
when they will flower and fruit. It takes 
about 18 months to bring them to the 
fruiting stage. The plant may also be 
increased from cuttings of ripe wood if 
started in heat. 





Storing Left Over Seeds 


| Pe, VERY victory gardener who has 
extra seed which he plans to hold 
over until next would do 
well to pay particular attention to its 
proper storage, says Prof. M. T. Munn, 
head of the seed testing laboratory at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. Unless the seed is thoroughly dry 
and stored at a fairly low temperature, 
it may not be useful for planting next 
spring, states this authority. High moist- 
ure content in the paper packet and the’ 
seed itself together with high temperature 
are almost fatal to seeds in storage. Seed 
packets stored in a garden house, garage, 
or similar location are certain 
to lose their vitality. 

Unused seeds can be dried easily by 
placing the packets in the warm = sun 
light, over gentle artificial heat, or in a 
dry place after which they can be safely 
stored in a tight tin box or glass con- 
tainer safe from rodents and insects and 
the possibility of taking up too much 
moisture again. There are definite indi- 
cations that there is much unused vege- 
table seed about the country, and it now 
seems to be a wise precaution to store 
this seed very carefully as a_ nestegg 
against ‘the possibility of greater need 
next season. This should surely be done 
if the portion of the seed used this season 
gave good results. 
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Tomorrow's Daylilies for Today 


TO longer is the improvement of 
our flowers at the merev of 
chanee or the whims of bees, for 
this improvement has become the preoceu- 
pation of some of the foremost scientists 
in the country. 

Usually each scientifie plant breeder 
has a specialty; one devotes his time to 
another is interested in Iris or 
Delphiniums, and still another prefers 
Dahlias. It is rare to find an expert who 
ean or will turn his attention to a second 
line of work. But we have such a hy- 
bridist in Leon H. Leonian, noted Del- 
phinium authority, who not only breeds 
superb Delphiniums and_ fine Oriental 
Poppies, but recently has become in- 
tensely interésted in the possibilities of 
the Daylily (Hemerocallis). His latest 
achievements, now being introduced, in- 
clude some of the most novel Daylilies in 
unusually fine colors: blood red, a maroon 
so dark it is almost black, rich deep plum, 
clear deep rose, clear peach-pink, laven- 
der, old-rose, reddish purple, dahlia pur- 
ple and a_ novelty 


. 


Roses, 


best deseribed as 


erushed black raspberries in cream—there 
are no yellows among them! The plants 
are vigorous and vary in height from 
3 to 5 teet, 

When new flowers appear the first 


question asked is, come 


“Where did they 
Although the vardener 


is not fully aware of the years of patient 


from ?”’ average 
study and experimenting which must pre- 
cede the introduction of better 
yet there is a curiosity to know 
thing of their history. 


flow ers, 


some- 


Dr. Leonian’s story of his Davlilies be- 
gins with an admiring tribute to Dr. A. B. 
Stout, of the New York Botanical Gar- 
who for twenty years has done most 
of the pioneering in the development ol 
the newer colors in Davlilies and is. still 
the most active breeder of 
“There were cood reds and maroons be- 
fore I even heard of red Daylilies,” said 
Dr. Leonian. “I would hate to convey the 
notion I did the pioneering in_ these 
colors. There are a number of breeders 
who have developed fine varieties of this 
flower in reds, maroons and beginnings of 
pink. 

“T began with some unnamed seedlings 
developed by Dr, Stout, and some Eng- 
lish varieties deseribed as red by the 
use of too much poetic license,” explained 
Dr. Leonian. “The Stout seedlings were 
orange-searlet in and, judged by 
present were not of great 
value, varieties, particularly 
Cissy Guiseppe, were quite unattractive. 
While the chocolate coloring of 
Cissy Guiseppe possessed no garden 
value, it proved invaluable in the de- 
velopment of lavender and purple colors. 

“There should be a purpose in every 
breeding program,” continued the sue- 
eessful hybridist. “This purpose may be 
governed largely by the individual peeu- 
liarity of the breeder. That is the reason 
why two breeders who begin with iden- 
tical plants may end by producing quite 


] 
aens, 


this flower. 


eolor 
standards, 
Perry’s 


brown 


By MARY C. SECKMAN, (Va.) 





Dr. Leonian has long been famous for his 
Delphinium hybrids. His new Daylilies must 


be seen in color to be fully appreciated 


different varieties, and explains why no 
man dominate in any field of 
flower breeding. It should be remem- 
bered that a breeder cannot develop some- 
thing which exist; he merely 
segregates, recombines and intensifies by 
and selection. My 
chief breeding ‘secret? which I am elvying 
freely to anyone who wants it, is this; 
once plant parents have produced some 
desirable seedlings, the parents are no 
longer used in the breeding program no 
matter how desirable they might be. By 
crossing together only 
the current 
rental 


one ean 


does not 


means of erossing 


the members of 
veneration, I get rid of pa- 
shortcomings with greater dis- 
patch.” This advice from such a source 
should prove invaluable to those—and 
they are an ever-increasing number—who 
are experimenting with the fascinating 
work of hybridization. 

Great progress has made in the 
development of the Daylily from its six- 
teenth century form to that of the newer 
hybrids. The height of the plant has 
been varied to fit different types of plant- 
ing, the blooming season extended from 
May to October and the blooms of many 
newer types stay open, not only during 
the day as the name implies, but in the 
evening as well. Of greatest interest, 
however, is the ever-widening color range 
in the new hybrids for which Hemero- 
eallis fulva and its varieties furnished the 
original building material. 

Very timely is Dr. Leonian’s work with 
the Daylily, which he began more than 


seven years ago, for this 


been 


flower has a 


great future and without doubt is 
of the finest for war-time gardens. 

Hybridizing is only a part-time hobby 
with Dr. Leonian, as he is a member of 
the faculty of the School of Agriculture 
of West Virginia University. For years 
he spent all his spare time growing and 
breeding Delphiniums and, through vari- 
ous articles and books which he wrote on 
the subject, trying in every way to assist 
in the development of this flower. For a 
number of years he was editor of the 
year. book of the American Delphinium 
Society and is reeognized as one of the 
outstanding Delphinium authorities. 

This busy scientist is generous with his 
time, information and adviee. He makes 
no secret of his work; is always willing 
to explain just how he accomplished his 
results. He is seornful of hybridists—or 
“would be” hybridists—who are mysteri- 
ous and seeretive about their methods. 
He has little patience with such as these 
and declares it is nonsense to 
great importance because of 
“break” in “Any amateur ean 
do what I have done if he will work at 
it,” claims this modest grower. However, 
be that as it may, the secret of his sue- 
cess lies in his untiring patience and 
painstaking work combined with a trained 
scientific mind whieh enables him to seleet 
and re-seleet intelligence the best 
from his seedlings. He has a definite goal, 


one 


assume 
one lucky 
breeding. 


with 


and his highly specialized knowledge and 
experience guide him in his breeding pro- 
cram. He 
finest varieties 
phiniums, 


began with the 
whether Del- 
Poppies or Daylilies and uses 
for his crosses only the best of each gen 
eration. 


hybridizing 
obtainable— 


hevets 
and so it has been with Dr. Leonian, for 
his first Delphiniums and the first fine 
Daylilies were the gifts of friends. 
expert advice regarding the culture of 
a flower is always of interest to gardeners. 
Dr. Leonian suggests that although Day 
lilies can be planted at almost any time, 
he prefers fall, for then the plants have 
time to hecome established before spring 
Good drainage is necessary and although 
these flowers will grow even in clay, they 
will do infinitely better in rich soil deeply 
prepared. When available, a complete 
fertilizer is advised. Unless absolutely 
necessary to divide established plantings 
of Daylilies, it is suggested to leave them 
untouched, as thus they will give bloom 
over a longer period and their decorative 
effect will be better. They may be divided, 
however, if additional plants are wanted, 
or plants may be grown from seed. Seed 
pods ripen in September, after which the 
seed is spread out to dry and, when 
shriveled, is stored until spring or planted 
in the greenhouse. From two weeks to a 
month is required for the seed to come 
up. Seedlings may not until the 
second year. Seedlings may be trans 
planted at any. time or left as long as a 
year before setting out. 
The trve scientist is 
(Continued on 
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by FLOVWRE 


Madonna Klis and Iyis acmpferi 


One of the most beautiful sights in our 
fields at Flowerfield this year was/ Madon- 
na Lilies and Iris Kaempferi bloom- 
ing together in July. And it’s not too 
late for next July ... . Flowerfield 
offers Candidum Lilies for spring 
delivery, dug individually to your 
order, and handled as a perennial. 
Order now and see for yourself 
the rare beauty of this exquisite 
combination. 

























Madonna 
Lily 

a The universally known and 

g loved Madonna Lily, 

CANDIDUM, is one of the most 


lris Kaempteri 


beautiful of all white Lilies 


. . 

a that grace the garden. Has Blue Giant 

. a heavy cluster of pure, pris- 

4 tine white, trumpet-like Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The 
4 blooms, borne 3% to 4 feet single petals measure nine inches across 
3 high onsturdy, foliaged stalks. and its soft deep blue color makes it as 


ea. 75¢, doz. $7.50 


beautiful as it is large. ea. 50¢, doz. $5.00 


FLOWERFIELD’S 
1944 SPRING CATALOGS 


p 


LARGE COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 


One catalog, mailed first, con- 
tains listings and full color il- 
lustrations of the finest quality 
vegetable and flower seeds. The 
other, a bulb and plant book, 
has 56 pages of color illustra- 
tions of the kind of bulbs, 
roots and plants for which 
Flowerfield has been famous. 





lOLUS 


. , 
Please enclose 10¢ 
to cover mailing 


? y: 
and Da ndling cost. 





ONE FOR SEEDS, VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 
ONE FOR BULBS, ROOTS AND PLANTS 





SINCE 1874 & FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
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Gladiolus, dl lCes Gra 


This new Gladiolus is so heavily ruffled 
that this characteristic stands out even be- 
fore one notes its superb coloring. The rich 
cream-coral pink florets completely fill the 
tall straight spikes. Even two or three spikes 
of New Era will make a splendid showing 
in a vase. Three, 50¢. Ten, $1.7 


Hemerocallis, Ophir 


Illustrated on the cover of the Bulb and 
Plant catalog is this very desirable Hemero- 
callis. Ophir has large clusters of deep yel- 
low trumpet-shaped flowers, 25 or more to 
the stem, and produces persistently from 
July to September—one of the best. 

Each, 50¢. Doz., $5.00 


Regal Lily 


Tall stalks, 4 to 5 feet high, are topped by 
beautiful trumpet-like flowers that are pure 
white inside, and tinged with rose outside. 
Of all the Lilies, the Regale is perhaps the 
most satisfactory for garden use here in 
America, lasting for years, and never fail- 
ing to give lovely flowers with their mag- 
nificent scent. Each, 35¢. Doz., $3.50 


Bush Beans, Yellow Bountiful 
Sure crop-wax) 

Beets, Detrott Dark Red 

Carrots, Chantenay 










Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


Bush Beans, Bountiful Corn, Golden Cross Bantam 
Cucumber, Marketeer Pole Beans, Ideal 
Eggplant, Black Beauty 
Lettuce, Bibb 


Onions, Southport White Globe 


FLOWERFIELD’S better quality bulbs, roots and plants are among 
the finest grown in America. Flowerfield’s bulbs and plants are 
guaranteed to reach you in good condition, guaranteed to grow, 
and are guaranteed to be the best value you can obtain anywhere. 
Listed here are a few of the many “Named Varieties” better sup- 


CG 77 ™ 
Canna, She President 


The standard of performance by which all 
other Cannas are judged. The President has 
large, poinsetta-red flowers which contrast 
vividly with the bright green foliage. Very 
effective against a background of ever- 
greens, or as a border hedge where a star- 
tling color is needed. Three, 50¢. Doz., $1.85 


hese, Hearts Destxe 
This new Gold Medal variety is one of the 
most perfect red Roses ever hybridized. 
Have you been looking for a fine bright 
crimson rose? If so, this will be your Heart's 
Desire. This lovely Rose was the All-Ameri- 
can Rose selection for 1941. 

Each, $1.50. Doz., $15.00 
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The blooms often are 6 inches or more in 
diameter, magnificent beauties whose look 
of fragile loveliness belies the sturdiness 
and hardiness of this most useful of shade 
plants. Begonias are finest for deep shade— 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers in every 
brilliant color imaginable. Selected Tubers 
mixed). Six, $1.75. Twelve, $3.00 


~ 


FLOWERFIELD QUALITY VEGETABLES 


A complete vegetable garden for $1.75 
One packet each of the following 


Peas, Laxton’s Progress 


Radishes, Cornet _ 
Tomatoes, Marglobe 


Send for your copy of our 1944 
spring catalogs — Enclose 10¢ to 
cover mailing and handling costs. 


JAMES D. MOONEY 
Owner 








Tomatoes, Golden Globe 


















































TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
egonia 


WILLIAM J, HANDS 


General Manager 
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These plants of the Rosary Vine, Ceropegia 


woodi, with strands nearly 7 feet long, were 
exhibited at a show of The Horticultural 
Society of New York by Mrs. Anna S. Cohen 


The Umbrella Vine 
By Naomi INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


NE of the daintiest plants I have 

ever enjoyed is the little Umbrella 

Vine, Ceropegia woodi. | obtained 
a small specimen early in the spring. It 
was only a couple of inches long, but now 
it is over three feet in length, has sev- 
eral branches, and has been displaying 
its odd umbrella-like blossoms all through 
August and September, and is still bloom- 
ing. It must be happy in its new home 
—that fat red pot filled with garden soil 
and sand. There is no added fertilizer 
but plenty of sunshine. I allowed this 
slender vine to hane in 
the window. The ineh-lone slim flowers 
are lavender in eolor, and form in the 
These “umbrellas” 
must grow for fair weather fairies, for 
they never open. 

The leaves of Umbrella Vine are heart- 
shaped, marbled green on silver with a 
lavender tint on the under side, but when 
the heht falls on them the whole vine 
seems bathed in a bronzy red glow. This 
plant likes a moderate amount of water. 
It is free from disease or pests, and if 
one is looking for a small-leaved vine 


festoons across 


axils of the leaves. 





that is easily eared for, he or she will 
make no mistake in choosing this one. 
Ceropegia radicans is unlike Ceropegia 
woodi in that while both are umbrella 
flowers, Radieans has thick fleshy leaves 
which are entirely green, and its strange 
blossoms are very pretty, the tips being 
bright green with bands or stripes of 
white and chocolate brown. +» Ceropegia 


Little Items of Lively Interest 


woodi grows from a root that looks 1il 
a little potato, while Radieans has thi 
and fleshy roots. This odd Ceropeg 
likes quite a lot of water, and a sand 
rich soil. It makes a good plant for 
bracket, and seems to like a good bit 
sun. There are several varieties 
Ceropegia, but Woodi and Radieans a 
more generally known. 





Why Fail With Fittonia 


By FERNE S. KELLENBERGER, (IIl.) 


NE rainy day two years ago, I 

gathered together all my garden 

books and scrapbooks made of gar- 
den magazine articles and settled myself 
for an afternoon of browsing. 

One item of special interest to me was 
written about the red veined, bronze- 
leafed Fittonia. This is what I read: 
“Fittonia verschaffelti is compact and a 
little beauty, but not recommended for 
house eulture as it cannot survive room 
temperature and at the first sign of dry- 
ness in the air drops its leaves.” 

Turning, I looked at my plant growing 
so happily with the silver striped Pepe- 
romia. What a lovely picture it made 
and it had had no special attention or 
care after being acclimated. 

Then the search began, not only 
through my own materials but I looked 
anywhere and everywhere that I thought 
the plant might be mentioned. Poor little 
thing, no one seemed to have an encour- 
aging word for the amateur concerning 
its culture. Had I had beginner’s luck? 
I decided to find out and started propa- 
gation with a leaf as I had done before. 

Using a mixture of half sand and half 
peat, I made a terrarium of a fish bowl, 
firmly planted the leaf and covered the 
opening with a square of 
glass. In several weeks time 
a little plant developed and, 
when large enough to handle, 
it was earefully transplanted 
to a small pot and covered 
with an inverted rose bowl 
which rested on the edge of 
the pot. After giving time for 
the roots to be well estab- 
lished, I began a systematie 
raising of the bowl to allow 
air to cireulate inside. This 
was done by placing strips of 
cardboard on opposite sides 
of the pot and inereasing 
the number of strips every 


Leaves of Fittonia are richly 
veined all over 








few days until the plant was eonditione: 
for room temperature, a matter of two 
or three weeks. 

When the plant was about a year old 
I decided to pot it with Ivy for contrast 
of color and form and though one artic 
stated that water should never touch thie 
leaves, for over a year this Fittonia ha 
of necessity been subjected to the spray- 
ing and dipping in soapy water in whi 
either kerosene or a nicotine preparatio1 
has been added as a seale preventative for 
the Ivy. It has not shown the least sign 
of being injured in any way from this 
treatment. 

My two experiences with this Fitton 
have been very much alike. Potting so 
was composed of three-fourths part sand 
loam, one-eighth part well pulverized cla: 
and one-eighth part peat. The plant 
grew slowly and stayed trim for moi 
than two years. I have tried to root cut 
tings in water or in damp sand with the 
same result—absolute failure. They see 
to need the moist atmosphere of the ter 
rarium but after the little plants are ae 
climated to room temperature, all they 
ask is plenty of water every day and 
light location, but not too mueh sun. At 
least, this has been my experience. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a:willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


e EDITOR 


A Jasmine for Cutting 


By Mavup R. Jacoss, (Ky.) 


ASMINUM fforidum, a native of 

China introduced nearly a century 

ago, is, according to Bailey’s Cyclo- 
pedia, “apparently very little planted”. 
| especially like the use of the word 
apparently, because I suspect that this 
Jasmine is more widely grown than is 
realized. I bought it eleven years ago 
; Jasminum nudiflorum, and it seems 
safe to assume that the dealer who sold 
it to me under that name sold it to others 
under the same name. The characteris- 
ties that most noticeably set it apart from 
J. nudiflorum are season of bloom and 
leaf arrangement. J. nudiflorum blooms 
during late winter, and early spring, while 
J. floridum rarely begins blooming here 
until the Lilaes are almost past, and it 
continues to bloom seatteringly until 
frost. As to leaves, those of J. nudiflo- 
rum are opposite, those of J. floridum are 
alternate. 

The plant is a shrub whose slender 
arching branches droop almost to the 
eround. For me it has never exceeded 
two and a half feet in height, though a 
well established clump may spread more 
than five feet. I use it in the forefront 
of shrubbery plantings and its hand- 
sme lustrous foliage never fails to at- 
tract the attention of garden visitors. 

My interest for some years has been 
in plants that ean take care of themselves 
mee they are established in the garden. 
This Jasmine unmistakably belongs to 
that class of plants. For me it endures 
the most eomplete negleet and flourishes 
even in the midst of crowding weeds, both 
n broiling sun and in considerable shade, 
n reasonably good soil and in soil that 
is little more than shale. 

The small flowers, rarely over a half 
inch in diameter, are without fragrance, 
i rich yellow, and borne in small numbers 
it the tip of new growth. There are rare- 
ly more than three or four flowers open 
to a stem at a time. As I grow it, the 


bloom is of little garden importance, but 
results might be very different where 
the shrub had good eare. My chief in- 
terest has always been in the lustrous, 
heavy-textured foliage that looks as if it 
should be evergreen, though it is not. 
The leaves are variable. The same stem 
may bear single, two-foliate, three-fo- 
liate, and five-foliate leaves. Leaflets are 
small and inclined to be twisted and wavy. 
Stems are angled, some as distinctly four- 
angled as a mint, others merely angled. 
The stems, too, show a tendency to twist 
as they grow. 

Perhaps the greatest value of J. flori- 
dum is as a source of greenery to use 
with flowers that lack sufficient foliage 
of their own. It is well worth space for 
this use. As a eut flower this Jasmine 
has the merit of lasting for weeks with- 
out changing the water, especially if new 
stem growth is eut. The greater the 
amount of old growth eut, the more quick- 
ly the leaves wither in water. Used alone 
the cut Jasmine makes a charming small 
arrangement. If one flower to the stem 
is open when cut, every tiniest bud 
will open in water—the last a bit pale, 
but still lovely. 

It is, of course, a merit in garden 
plants to drop spent flowers promptly. 
It is an equal merit in eut flowers to hold 
flowers so they do not fall to mar table 
finish or fabric. This Jasmine has the 
merits of dropping spent flowers outside 
at the least bit of breeze, but of holding 
them indoors unless exposed unnecessarily 
to jarring. 

The shrub is easily propagated by 
clump divisions or by euttings. It is de- 
scribed as hardy as far north as Wash- 
ington, D.C. With me all growth winter- 
kills a foot or more every winter, mild 
winter or severe. The plants, however, 
have never killed back to the ground, 
even during the two exceptionally severe 
winters of the past eleven years. 





Squirrel Proof Bird Feeder 


By (Mrs.) A. C. Viern, (Iowa) 


O those who have trouble with squir- 

rels eating feed intended for birds 

the following may be of interest. 
We love both the birds and squirrels and 
have no difficulty such as was deseribed 
by Sarah V. Combs in the November, 
1943, issue of FLower Grower, page 496. 


My husband is quite handy with tools and 
has constructed a feeder which defies 
even a hungry squirrel. 

First, sink a hollow pipe (14 or 2 inch 
gas pipe) into the ground, leaving suffi- 
cient height above the ground (at least 
5 feet) so that stray dogs cannot reach 














For the floor of the feeder 
use a rounded board into which a small 
rod has been inserted. A metal band 
around this floor board permits it to hold 
grain, crumbs or any small tidbit avail- 
able. Four small posts extend above the 
floor to a height allowing easy access for 
the birds. These posts support a sloping 
roof which extends a short distance be- 
yond the floor of the feeder. Squirrels 
cannot climb the supporting gas pipe and 
neither can they cling to the roof. 

Our feeder is under a tree where squir- 
rels nest and live the year around but we 
have yet to see a squirrel disturb the 
birds at their meals. It is just outside our 
dining-room window and we enjoy the va- 
riety of birds which feed here, also the 
antics of the squirrels. 

A removable bird bath occupies this 
space during the summer, both bird bath 
and feeder being detachable. Our birds 
greatly enjoy their bath in summer and 
food in winter. We attach suet for win- 
ter feeding and it remains until the birds 
have torn it to shreds and eaten every 
possible bite. ' 
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Squirrels cannot 
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and 


Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Plan for Action in 1944 


KE may well have settled back in our 
easy chairs at the end of last year’s 
vardening season, with the feeling 
that we had done a good job with the Viec- 
America. Twenty million 
Innumerable millions of pounds 
of vegetables. Al] across the country food 
stored for these non-productive winter days. 


tory Gardens of 


cardens! 


Perhaps we had a feeling that we had 
done our best. However, the Department 
of Agriculture knows we can do_ better. 
This vear, it asks for twenty-two million 
Victory Gardens. And we can do that, too. 
It does mean that every individual must 
do his part—and it means, also that the 
earden clubs must stand on tiptoe to give 
even more help, more inspiration, more 
far-seeing programs, than they have ever 
given before. 


This will be more difficult this year than 


it was in 1943. Last vear, the garden 
clubs’ programs covered vegetable garden- 


ing from every possible point of view. 
Monthly meetings through the year covered 
everything fron asparagus to zuechini— 
from the seed to the dehydrated jars of 
soil and 
Clubs are beginning to write in to me with 
note. What can they cover 
has not been covered ade- 
recently? Perhaps the an- 
a change of plan. Instead of 
might it not be better 
to meet quarterly, having at those times 
outstanding and programs that 
will make people feel that they just must 
vet out? It has said that an ounce 
of perspiration is better than a pound of 
inspiration. T don’t agree! I feel that it 
should be the other way round if you 
give people an ounce of inspiration (real 


peas and pests crop succession. 
a despairing 
this that 
quately so very 
lies in 
monthly 


year 


swell 


meetings, 
speaker s 


heen 


inspiration) it is worth (and will bring!) 
pounds of perspiration as they work it out 
in the garden. 

If the club is having meetings only every 
three or even every four months, then the 
club will have to plen civie activities to 
which they can contribute when they are 
not convening. Community gardens will 
still need inspection and the novice garden- 
ers must still have help. Hospital grounds 
must still be planted and kept up. Camps 
must still be kept as beautiful as may be 
for the sons of women all over the country. 
“Y’s” need planting. Cut flowers in hospi- 
tals, in service recreation rooms, in public 
libraries, are always in demand, and al- 
ways deeply appreciated. The things club 
members can do without giving anything 
but their own work are innumerable. 

At a first meeting of the year, the club 
may well give its time te planning what 
its members can do for the community 
during the rest of the year. Decide what 
needs doing in your community. Appoint 
committees for the different projects. Di- 
vide the whole club, by volunteering, by 
alphabetical grouping, by neighborhood 
groups, or any way that best fits your 
need, into sections to work on_ these 
projects. The second and third meetings 
of the year might be the purely inspira- 
tional ‘ones, with good speakers. At the 
last meeting, you might have a recapitula- 
tion of the year’s work—reports from the 
various committees, round table Wiseussion 
of future needs and suggestions as_ to 
whether this year’s ways and means have 
been good enough to carry over into 1945. 

Whatever your club plans or does this 
year of 1944, I wish you all a constructive, 
vigorous, growing year! 





White Elephant Shop 


Ww. elephant sales have for a long 
time been a favorite way of earning 
Usually affairs last but a 
day or at ta few days, and they do 
’ ‘everything but the kitchen sink” 
An improvement on this type of 
sale is being successfully carried on by a 
group in the community where I live. Be 
cause the money made from the project is 
for ® near-by (Camp Shanks), it 
has easy to_ get village-wide 


money, these 
MiOst 
} 

have 


donated. 


hospital 


heen coopera- 


tion. An empty store was donated for the 
winter. A local painter decorated it with- 
out charge. Curtains came from. a* deco- 
rator—with a host of good wishes. The 
appeal for white elephants was different 
from what people had had before. We 


thought we had stripped everyone's attic 
of all the cast-me-offs° that were hidden 


away—and people told us that that was the 
case, When the first call’ went out. But 
that was not what was wanted at all. This 


was not to be a place where you could buy 
a last year’s hat for a dime. The commit- 
tee asked for articies of value that had 
been superceded in peoples’ homes by other 
things. They didn’t want worn out things. 
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The 


donations 


began to come in—and 
they were things that anyone might be 


happy to have in her home. Framed etch- 
ings and engravings, other pictures of all 
kinds; furniture; outgrown baby equip- 
ment; costume jewelry; furs; portieres; 
lamps, vases—all good things that found a 
ready sale. The income from the White 
Elephant Shop is steady and most gratify- 
ing. The expenses of running it are nil. 
All volunteer workers on the statf feel it is 
a privilege to work there. All the village 


feels it is a pleasure to contribute the 
“elephants”. Women’s clubs, garden clubs 
and all sorts of organizations where peo- 


ple are working together would find such a 
shop .a real money-maker. 


“As We Seem to Others” 


ARGUERITE PALMER, the Garden 

Editor of the Houston (Texas) Press, 
and one of the most active and able garden 
clubbers’ I know, has written a delightful 
garden club skit, which she calls “As Others 
See Us”. This was written for and _ pro- 
duced by her own club, but it was such a 
success that demands came to her from all 
over her state, and then from surrounding 


states, for copies. So the manuscript ha 
been prepared for general circulation, an 
may be had from Mrs. Palmer, 4832 Caro 
line Blvd., Houston, Texas, at the nominal] 
cost of 75 cents. 

Tlie cast, of some eight people, paroidlie 
typical garden club figures, and the autho 
suggests the changing of types to suit local 
conditions. It should be simple to adapt 
this little play to any section; and ver 
few rehearsals, without much in the way of 
scenery, make it a most desirable progran 
for a garden club, Since I am frequently 
asked for information ~ about playlets for 
garden clubs, I am delighted to pass on 
the information about this one. 


A Year With Bees 
HEN a club recently asked me for a 


suggestion for a year’s program that 
would be entirely different from anything 


they ever had had, I suggested a year’s 
work built on bees. For the club’s eight 


meetings, we worked out a program that in- 
cludes several meetings based on Maeter- 
linck’s “The Life of the Honey Bee”, in 
which philosophy, faney and natural history 


are so delightfully mingled. Then Miller’s 
“Fifty Years Among Bees” gave practical 
aspects of bee-keeping for two meetings 


Personal experiences of bee-keepers Gave one 
meeting, and the final one of the seasor 
was devoted to “How to Use the Honey”, 
where many members could give their honey 
recipes, and honey cakes formed the main 
part. of the refreshments. 


Pot Pourri 


1943 saw the start of another state gar- 
den club federation. South Dakota has 
joined the ranks of the states where the 
garden clubs have joined together for mu 
tual betterment. Though the baby federa 
tion boasts only seven clubs, it will grow, 
and we extend hearty good wishes to the 
leaders who had the foresight and = the 
energy to put through the federating. 


* - a * * 
The Goff Plaza Garden Club (Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.) prints in its year book a list 


of the club’s local projects—which I have 
not found done in any other book that I 
recall, Their civic work for 1944 includes: 


Promoting Victory Gardens; furnishing 
and decorating the browsing room in the 
public library; assisting with planting of 


library grounds; selecting garden books as 


a memorial; eradicating the tent cate) 
pillar; care and replacement of trees in 
Goff Plaza. Thus the members have’ in 
their little reference books a steady re 


minder of all that they hope to accomplish 
during the year. 
* * * . * 

A seed exchange is one of the helpful 
features of the program of the Hanscom 
Park Garden Club (Omaha, Nebraska). If 
you have saved the seeds from some parti- 


cularly fine strain of Zinnias and your 
neighbor has a Clematis vine that you 


have long envied her, perhaps you can get 
together. But if your whole club is sav- 
ing seeds, and brings them to a designated 
meeting, neatly labeled in sealed packets, 














The 


everybody will profit. 
seed exchange is held in February, and 
at the March meeting, the club has a plant 


A grand idea! 


exchange. This is possibly a more fami- 
liar process, but still it is a good and help- 
ful one, and more clubs might well estab- 
lish the custom. 


* * * * * 


Many clubs have their members reply to 
the roll call with some brief word in 
addition to the “present”. Tieing in with 
the Victory Garden program, the Arcata 
Garden Club of Huntington, West Virginia 
(Mrs. T. A. Nelson, president), had the 
answer to the roll call at their September 
meeting, “Canning recipes I'll share,” and 
at the November meeting, “Number of 
quarts of food I canned”. The Elmira 
(N. Y.) Garden Club runs to the more in- 
spirational rather than the practical, and 
used this year to reply to the roll call: “My 
favorite white flower”, “The most satis- 
factory shrub in my garden,” and “The 
last flower to bloom in my garden”, 


* * * - * 


War phraseology determined the arrange- 
ment classes of the Spring Flower Show 
of the Garden Circle of New Rochelle (New 
York). The title of the Show was “Pro- 
duction”. Classes based on this idea were: 
1. Volunteer Production—shadow boxes il- 
lustrating any volunteer service of women 
in the war effort. 2. Red Cross Produce- 
tion—(a) Gray Lady, arrangement of flow- 
ers in a gray container. (b) Nurses’ Aid, 
arrangement of blue and white flowers in 
white or blue container. (c) Staff Assist- 
ant, an arrangement of yellow flowers. (d) 
First Aid, an arrangement of white flowers 
with a _ red _ accent. (e) Canteen, an 
arrangement of fruits and vegetables. Class 
3. Home Production—exhibit of home 
canned produce. 


Gladiolus Society Officers 


HE New England Gladiolus Society en- 
ters its twenty-fifth year, active and 


flourishing. The Annual Meeting of the 
Society was held at Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, on Saturday, October 2, and the 
following officers were elected: Es. &. 
Bruggemann, President; H. Linwood White, 


First vice-president; H. G. Patt, Second 
vice-president; H. D. Yates, Third vice- 
president. Trustees for three years are 


L. P. Benedict, Ray Huntsman, P. Vasa- 
turo and A. M. Butler. 

At the Trustees Meeting, James H. Cass 
was appointed to serve out an unexpired 
1944 term as Trustee and Mr. Alvin K. 
Parker and Miss M. P. Ayer were respect- 
ively elected secretary and treasurer. 


American Rose Society Officers 


OLLOWING the death of R. Marion Hat- 
ton, Dr. Ray C. Allen of Cornell Uni- 
versity has been elected Secretary of the 
Society by the trustees. Other newly elected 
officers are: President, Harry L. Erdman, 
and vice-president, Dr. Charles W. Covell. 








SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


99 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 








Round Robin Club News 


Condueted by 


Marion P. THomMas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


UST what have we in Robins? Well, 

any subject if a director is forthcom- 

ing and members are willing to wait 
for sufficient membership to start a flight. 
Occasionally an applicant writes, “I would 
like to start with a new group in order 
not to lose the first flight of letters, when 
all the group get acquainted. Usually when 
application for membership is made _ the 
name is put in the desired Robin if there 
isa vacancy. If not, a new Robin is started 
with that name in the hope more will come 
soon. 

It is wonderful how fine people are about 
offering, to direct Robins. It is not a 
difficult task and just takes a little time 
and patience. One director writes, “It’s 
fun directing if the subject isn’t too diffi- 
cult.” Naturally directors should ask for 
subjects they know about, at least enough 
to give results of their own experience. 
Directors are not required to be experts 
because they want to learn along with the 
group. A Round Robin is a give and take 
affair, an exchange of what one knows and 
what one wants to know. A director of 
several Robins writes, “There is a very 
bright side to Round Robins. I have found 
many lovely flower friends to whom I write 
personally and the Robin letters contain 
information you do not get in magazines 
or books.” 

A few members are careless about mail- 
ing letters within the four days limit. If 
they would just think of it as a matter of 
common politeness and thoughtfulness to 
others, nothing but severe illness would be 
allowed to cause delays. The same is true 
of the courtesy cards sent to directors. 

Here is an interesting bit from a re- 
port: “The Daylily Hybridizer’s Robin came 
in a couple of days ago. This is a hum- 
dinger! One member enclosed a photo of 
a beautiful seedling of her own. We all 
have interesting seedlings and some grow 
over 150 varieties in named sorts. We test 
all and trade information. Very helpful 
to all of us and exciting too.” 

Very few members stop at one Robin. 
One writes, “I have received much informa- 
tion and gained enthusiasm from the Round 
Robins to which I already belong and would 
like to join another.” 

Epiphyllum Robin No. 1 is developing 
nicely. The members are taking a great in- 
terest in their plants now that they have a 
source of information about them. They are 
enlarging their collections. It has been so 
much fun to set them on the right track 
that I am delighted to receive new names 
for No. 2 and get it started. 

Many members are joining the various 
special flower societies, in fact one Ad- 
vanced Begonia Robin requires members to 
belong to the American Begonia Society. 

Offering to direct a Robin a member 
writes, “I think perhaps I could qualify. 
I would like to do something to help repay 
all the fine things I have gained both in 
knowledge and friends, by your Robins. 
My family and several friends enjoy my 


letters and feel as though they, too, 
belong.” 
I find readers like to know what Robins 


are available. Any desired subject may be 
suggested. One never knows which 
will attract attention. Advanced Gera- 
niums No. 2 has two or three vacancies. To 
be advanced one must have quite a collec- 
tion of named varieties of “Zonal” Gera- 
niums. Some Geranium species may be in- 


ones 


cluded, but sweet-scented ones have their 
own Robins. Annuals No, 2 is only half 
grown so has plenty of room. Advanced 
Begonias No. 2 has two places and mem- 
bership in American Begonia Society is re- 
quired. Amaryllis No. 2 has but one va- 
cancy. These two Robins are said to be 
“rand”. No. 3 can be started as soon as 
enough desire it. There are eight filled 
Begonia Robins. Another will undoubtedly 
need to be set flying very soon. Birds (na- 
tive wild birds) have become very popular. 
No. 4 has two places and No. 5 must be 


started soon. Both “Audubon Magazine” 
and “Bird Life” have written inquiring 


about these. Our director of Nos. 1 and 4 
is taking over as a labor of love (of birds) 
a department in “Bird Life” that will con- 
sist of gleanings from the Bird Robins. 
This new magazine is published in Cleve- 
land and all members of its staff give their 
time willingly to further the knowledge 
and love of our birds. We are all glad to 
help. 


Cacti and Succulents No. 6 is waiting to 


grow. Chrysanthemums No. 3 wants mem- 
bers. Chemical Gardening is waiting to 


fly. Seems as though it should be very de- 
sirable. Delphiniums No. 2 also needs mem- 
bers. Dahlias No. 1 is filled and No. 2 
can be started if desired. Daffodils No. 2 
is half grown. Edible Weeds has two places, 
Epiphyllums No. 2 has two places. Flower 
Arrangement No. 2 has one vacancy. No. 1 
got stranded, probably due to the illness 
of the director. It has started out new 
under a director pro tem. No. 3 may be 
required. Fuchsia No. 1 is filled. No. 2? 

General Gardening has seven Robins and 
No. 8 needed. Gloxinias and African Vio- 
lets are popular with seven Robins. Glad- 
iolus No. 3 has a place or two. Gourds No. 
1 has grown slowly but steadily. It is said 


to be a delightful group and has a few 
places. Geraniums No. 2 (amateurs) is 


waiting for more members. “Robins of the 
Herb Patch” are very popular. There are 


seven House Plant tobins and No. 8 
needed. Hemerocallis No. 1 is filled. No. 2 
needed. Iris No. 3 just starting. Iris and 


Hemerocallis have six Robins. Hemerocallis 
Hybridizers No. 1 is filled. Lilies No. 3 has 
vacancies. Old-fashioned Roses has a mem- 
ber waiting for No. 2 to be started. Or- 
chids needs a director. This Robin never 
has gotten off to a good start. Where are 
the orchid fans? Who can give names of 
dealers? Ornamental Shrubs No. 2 is not 


filled. Perennials No. 5 is half grown. 
Peonies now has a director and is half 
filled. Garden Pictures 1 and 2 are filled; 
No. 3 is desired. Primroses 1 and 2 have 


a vacancy or two. Rock Gardens No. 4 is 
wanted. 
How about Rex Begonias? We have a 


couple of members waiting for this Robin 
to materialize. A director is needed. Roses 
seem to need some attention. The three 
Sweet-scented Geranium Robins have a few 
places. Owing to serious illness the two 
Tulip Robins had to have a new director 
and are flying nicely now. Vegetables for 
Victory has one place. Violets 1 and 2 can 
take a few more members. 

Wild flowers may have a place or two 
in the four Robins but a new one will soon 
be needed. There is a request for a wild- 
flower Robin confined to the flowers of the 
Northwest, northern Michigan, the Ozarks, 
Vermont and the Canada borderland. The 
one requesting this will be director. 
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problems 


Getting Tuberoses to Bloom 


I have been trying to grow Tube- 
roses for three years but I can’t make 
then bloom well. Last spring I 
planted 30 bulbs in the garden and 
only five have bloomed. The blossoms 
are now (September 15) beginning to 
open and are fine, but five out of 
30 is a small percentage. Please tell 
me what is wrong with my bulbs? 
The bulbs grow fine and multiply 
rapidly but only a few bloom.—S. G. 
Moui, (0O.) 

We understand 
tendency among 


that there 


growers 
flower 


large to properly. 


are getting better bulbs if they 
large. Big bulbs split up the first 
year in the garden, but do not bloom. 
If these divisions are 
grown for another season they should 
flower well.—EpbITor. 


Looking for Letter Flower 


I would like to know where I might 
the Letter Flower, Gramman- 
thes dichotoma.—F. G. Coover, ( Fla.) 


secure 


Gloxinia Leaves Get Rusty 


tell me what causes 
stems of Gloxinia, 
Gesneria to become 


Can anyone 
the leaves and 
Achimenes and 
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garden questions. 


is a 
to supply 
Tuberose bulbs which have grown too 
This is 
partly because customers believe they 
are 


separated and 


Queries and Answers Department 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


rusty ‘ 
til they get 


They are healthy looking un- 
to a certain size, when 
they get this “rust” and the Gloxinia 
leaves curl under. Buds come _ but 
fail to open. I have sprayed with 
Black Leaf 40.—(Mrs.) T. A. HAn- 
GEN, ( Minn.) 


Is There a White Oxalis? 


I have long 
white Oxalis. 
the most 
country, 
bloom 


sought and craved a 

I purchased bulbs’ from 
reliable nurseries in the 
but not once has a white 
appeared—always a pink or 
rose. I have some exquisite double 
yellow ones—a true Oxalis, but with 
a Banksia beauty.— ( Mrs.) 
Ester D. ( Ariz. ) 


Rose 


LE MANs, 


Viburnum Carlesi Is Scrawny 


Will someone tell me 
way to cultivate and 
Viburnum carlesi—the 
low-chested little shrub with the 
lovely and fragrant bloom ?—( Mrs.) 
KE. W. FLINN, ( Miss.) 


the proper 
fertilize my 
scrawny, hol 


Callas Don’t Thrive 
I would like information on how to 
treat Calla Lilies to get them to 
bloom indoors. Mine grow tall 
and spindly and fall over.—(Mkrs.) 
E. G. E. (Tll.) 


too 


called Winter or ( 


often known as Cushaw squash. I 
also want to locate seeds of a mem- 
ber of the cucumber tribe, Sicana 2 


odorifera, 
banana. 
orange-red, 
LONGMIRE, 


I am very desirous of locating a 
Gladiolus grower who has the varie- P 
ties Redwood Beauty and Arabella. ‘ 


Who can give 


Roses which are hardy where the tem- 
perature goes down to 30 degrees be- 


low zero? I mean Roses that do not 
need their tops covered every fall.— 2 
(Mrs.) CASMIER RoGoOSsKI, (Wis¢ e 


fer 
usual house plants.—(Mrs.) WILBUR 
GRUHLER, 






"AD °AD PND 





°NO 


Canada Crookneck and 
Cassabanana 


J ND 


I am looking for seed of a squash 
anada Crookneck, 


°NO 


sometimes called the Cassa- 
The fruit is 1 to 2 feet long, 
and very fragrant.—A. A. 
(Calif. ) 


°AD °ND 


Redwood Beauty and Arabella 
Glads Wanted 


°NS 


me the information ?— 


(Mrs.) H. O. Brown, (Colo.) 


av) 


Hardy Roses for Wisconsin 
hush 


ba) 


Can anyone name and elimbing 


BU) 


aU) 


Who Has Odd House Plants? 
could 


feature 


T wonder if 
me to 


reader 
that 


some 


nurseries 


re- 
ul- 


*N 


(Ohio ) 
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Give Wisteria Rough Treatment 


Answering M. V. (Wise.) November 

If you will bear in mind that the Wis- 
teria generally is a Japanese plant and will 
vive your four-year-old vine the same kind 


of “excellent care” that the Japs are giving 
prisoners over there, it will be found to 
do very much better. In other words, take 


our 


it down if possible, tangle and twist it up 
so that it grows in more of a twisted snarl, 
and it will come into bloom in short order. 


There are a number of vines that do far 
better for bullying than kind treatment, 
I have seen proven time and again, 
Wisteria is these.—A. G. 

Calif. ) 


as 
and the 


one of BOWLES, 


Root Pruning Wisteria 
Answering M. V. (Wise.) November 


If the roots of a Wisteria are cut with a 
spade on one side, this will generally pro- 
duce results.—FrRED KAVAN, (Nebr.) 


Nicotine Solution Stops Mealy Bugs 
(Mrs.) E. G. BE. (Tl) 


IT also had trouble with mealy 


Answering November 


bugs until 


I finally gave up trying to grow Coleus. 
But. later, after havine trouble with them 
on Poinsettia, I discovered that applying 
Black Leaf 40 full strength on the woody 
parts with a small brush and sponging off 
the tender stems and leaves with a strong 


solution of the same is effectual in holding 
them in check. I do not know whether it 
will work on Coleus, but it might be worth 
trying because the bugs will kill the plants 
anyway if you do not kill the bugs.— 


D. W. Hs (NM. ¥.) 


Sure Death to Mealy Bugs 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) November 
One or two sprayings with Nursery 
Volck, used according to directions, will ef- 


fectively and permanently destroy and en- 


tirely rid any house plants of mealy bugs. 
This product’ is manufactured by Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Cal., and Elizabeth, N. J. Several years 
ago, I experimented on mealy bugs with 
numerous spray solutions, and found none 
of them effective until I tried Nursery 


Voleck.—HEnNry J. BEYERLE, ( Mich.) 


House Plant Growers 


All of the following may be 
catalogue of Shaffer Nurseries, 
Florida. 

Rainbow 
variegatus. 

Moses-in-the-Cradle, 
color. 

Good Lueck Plant, 

Shrimp Plant, 


(Mrs.) R. F. 


found in the 
Clearwater, 


Plant, Pedilanthus tithymaloides 


Tradescantia dis- 
Bryophyllum pinnatum., 
Beloperone  guttata.— 
SAPPLNGTON, ( Fla.) 


Answering Mrs. K.  Duerstling (Ky.) 


November, p. d07 

Moses in the Cradle and the Shrimp 
Plant may be had from Fruitland Nur- 
series, Augusta, Ga.—GRACE PRIMO, (Ala.) 


Shrimp Plant Source 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) November 
Most Florida nurseries carry a stock of 
the Shrimp Plant, or you can obtain it 
nearer home from Good & Reese, Ine., 
Springfield, Ohio, under the name of Belo- 
perone guttata.—ARTHUR LINDER, ( Fla.) 
A few years ago I saw Shrimp Plant 


( Beloperone ) 
Westover 


growing in greenhouse at 
Nurseries, Olive St. Road, St. 


Louis, Mo.. and probably they could still 
furnish it. Have often seen the flowering 
plants in the large flower shows here in 
St. Louis. Also, the 1942 catalogue of 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, lists it 
with their summer bedding plants.— (Mrs. ) 
OLIVE M. HInpMAN, ( Mo.) 


You may 
Whiteside 
—E. M. 


purchase 
Gardens, 


5. (2al.) 


Plant from 
selleville, Ill. 


Shrimp 
Route 2, 


T have 
Salzer 
(Mrs. ) 


a plant which T got 
Seed Co., La Crosse, 
NEAL BRADLEY, 


from John A. 
W isconsin.— 
(Wise. ) 

Shrimp Plants are New 


very common in 
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Orleans, and I am sure can be bought from 
reuter Seed Co., 320 N. Carrollton Ave., 
vew Orleans, La.—(Mrs.) E. E. NELSON, 
N. Y.) 


Shrimp plants (Beloperone) may be ob- 
Lined from both Henry Dreer, Philadelphia, 
enna., and Good & Reese, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio.— (Mrs. ) J. ROBERT CHRISMON, 
BM. ©.) 


According to the “Garden Encyclopedia”, 
he Shrimp Plant is botanically Beloperone 
outtata. Plants of this kind are listed in 
the catalogue of Rex. D. Pearce, Moores- 


town, N. J.—(Mrs.) E. H. NExtson, (N. Y.) 


Try Pike Bros., St. Charles, Illinois.— 
(Mrs.) Pact J. Gorski, ( Wisc.) 


Where te Obtain Daylilies 
( Mich.) 


Answering Mrs. <A. Schacht 

November 

The Daylilies Golden West, Tangerine, 
and Crown of Gold are listed in the cata- 
logue of Arvista Gardens, 168 Grand Blvd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. If they are sold out, 
Golden West and Tangerine are listed with 
Hollyhurst Gardens, R. F. D. No. 1, Berwyn, 
Maryland. Golden West and Crown of Gold 
are listed with Kenwood Iris Gardens, 
Montgomery Road and Kew Arbra Drive, 
R. R. No. 10, Cineinnati, Ohio.—LYLLIAN 
EISERLOH, (Texas) 


The Daylilies you mention can all be ob- 
tained from Craemore Daylily Gardens, 358 
Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass. I believe 
they are also listed by Fairmont Iris Gar- 
dens, Lowell, Mass.—STANLEY E. SAXTON, 
(N. Y.) 


Consult Mrs. Douglas Pattison, Quality 
Gardens, Freeport, Illinois.—J. A. SPEARS, 
(m.. XX.) 

You can get Daylilies Crown of Gold, 
Golden West and Tangerine from Crawford 
Gardens, Salina, Kansas, P. O. Box 201.— 
(Mrs.) L. PARSHALL, ( Penna.) 


Crown of Gold, Golden West and Tan- 
gerine, may be obtained either from 
Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, St. Paul, Minn., 
or Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Robin Redbreast is listed on a_ special 
Hemerocallis price list sent out by Burnett 
Bros., 92 Chambers St., New York City.— 
(Mrs.) E. H. NEtson, (N. Y.) 


Wooden Roses From Ipomoea 
Answering Marion P. Thomas (N. Y.) 
November 
I believe the botanical name of Wooden 
Roses is Ipomoea tuberosa. It grows wild 
in Yueatan, Guatemala and Honduras in 
sections where long, dry periods are fol- 
lowed by heavy rains, but not in hot, humid 
tropical forest regions. It is also grown 
quite frequently as an ornamental in south- 
ern Florida.—BIRNEY MARBLE, ( Mich.) 


Getting Rid of Earthworms 
Answering Mrs. J. C. Pickens (W. Va.) 
November 
You can take it from me that earthworms 
are injurious to the general run of soft- 
rooted plants when they get into flower 
pots. They gum up the soil and prevent 
aeration and in consequence plants get 
sick. In seedling pots, worms are a posi- 
tive nuisance. The fact that worms appear 
despite sifting and searching before the 
soil is used, is due to eggs, not easily 
found, being in the soil. A simple way to 
oust them or kill them is to make a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, 3 level 


teaspoonful to a quart of warm water, and 
either saturate the soil or stand the pot 
in the solution until the fluid reaches the 
surface. The fluid is harmless, but it will 
stain. Actually, it is a good plan to give 
pot plants a dose from time to time as it 
sweetens the soil by oxygenation, encourag- 
ing development of nitrogen. I use it about 
once a month. It is also good for routing 
out worms in a lawn, 1 ounce to 2 gallons, 
and on the side it kills moss on lawns and 
the dead moss duly serves as a food for 
the grass.—T. W. Weston, (N. J.) 


Lime Discourages Earthworms 


Answering Mrs. J. C. Pickens (W. Va.) 
November 
I find one tablespoon of garden lime to a 
large pot will discourage earthworms, and 
it is good generally.—GRACE PRIMO, (Ala.) 


Galium for Narrow Planting Strip 


Answering Joan Senghas (Mich.) October 

I suggest a plant that would fill the bill— 
Galium rubrum, the Bedstraw. It can 
withstand extremes of heat, cold, drought 
or wet. Unlike its near relatives, the yellow 
G. verum, white G. aetonicum and our own 
very lovely native, G. boreale, all of which 
are fragrant and attractive, but also rather 
rampant and evasive, G. rubrum is small, 
only a few inches tall, of airy grace, emerald 
green with numerous small red flowers as 
dots. It spreads very slowly, is desirably 
dense and appears to live forever. Seeds 
can be obtained from Rex. D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, N. J.—W. E. H. Porter, 
(N. D.) 


Portulaca for Narrow Strip Planting 
Answering Joan Senghas (Mich.) October 
I would suggest Portulaca or Moss Rose 
as a flowering plant suitable for the spot 
you describe. It is listed in the seed cata- 
logues as an annual, but it comes up year 
after year from self-sown seed. It blooms 
all summer even after light frosts in the 
fall. It will stand much heat and dryness, 
also poor soil, such as clay and sandy soil. 
I never had any double variety seed to come 
up and bloom after the first year. It seems 
to turn back to single after blooming one 
season.—(Mrs.) FripeEs Hopeson, (Ill1.) 


Sow Gas Plant Seed When Ripe 


Answering Joseph Hayes (Mich.) November 

I think if you will plant the seeds from 
your Gas Plant at the time they ripen and 
leave them undisturbed for ten months 
that you will have good success. We sow 
them in an outdoor seed bed in June direct 
from our plants and find that they ger- 
minate by the next spring.—F. C. FRASER, 
(Canada ) 


Answering Joseph Hayes (Mich.) Novem- 

ber 

You should sow the seed of the Gas- 
plant, Dictamnus fraxinella, as soon as 
ripe in a box or pan and stand it in a 
coldframe or sheltered spot outdoors. Un- 
less mice take the seeds and they or some 
other pest will and leave the shells, seed- 
lings will appear the following spring. 
They are slow and take several years to 
make a sizeable flowering plant.—T. A. 
WESTON, (N. J.) 


Ways With Gasplant Seeds 
Answering Joseph Hayes (Mich.) November 
Gasplant or Dictamnus should be easy to 
grow from seed if you give it the right 
treatment. The seed should be sown i 
autumn as soon as matured in an outdoor 
frame where it can freeze. It usually ger- 


minates the following spring, but I have 
had it lay dormant until the second spring. 
The plants are slow growing and will not 
gain much size until about the third year. 
You might scarify a few seeds by rubbing 
between two sheets of sand paper and see if 
this will hasten germination. It often does 
on hard shelled seeds.—(Mrs.) IGNACE 
FERRICK (Kans. ) 


Answering Joseph Hayes (Mich.) Novem- 

ber 

Seeds of Gas-plant (Dictamnus fraxi- 
nella) germinate very readily if planted in 
very late fall in open seed beds outdoors. 
Soak seeds in rather hot water for about 
two hours before planting. Cover to the 
depth of 1 inch. The seedling plants 
should be left in seed bed for two years be- 
fore moving to their permanent location.— 
GERTRUDE MINTER, ( Va.) 


Rosa Hugonis Seedlings Come True 
Mitchell (Ind.) 


Answering Mrs. J. 8. 

November 

I have grown a number of Rosa hugonis 
seedlings and I have found them to be 
identical with the parent, with the possible 
exception that a few seem to have a little 
more pleasing arrangement of flowers along 
the stem.—WaAYNE S. BAILEY, (Ore.) 


Book of Garden Furnishings 


Answering Mrs. Arnold Roost (Nebr.) 

December 

[I am sure that you will find just what 
you want in a book called “Make Your Own 
Garden Furnishings” put out by Popular 
Mechanics Press,°200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, T1l., for $1.00.—HaAroLtp R. GALE, 
(mm. a3 


Air Plant Brings Good Luck 
Waldo Craig (W. Va.) Oc- 


Answering F, 


tober 

I have one of these Air Plants pinned on 
the curtain of one of my windows. At 
every notch in the leaf, small leaf-like 
growths have started. These will grow 


vine like, but can be detached and potted, 
and will grow about 2 feet tall and will 
bloom. This plant is also called the Good 
Luck Leaf, and is considered the greatest 
novelty plant ever discovered. Tradition 
is that a person owning one of these plants 
will have much good luck and success. 

Mine was received with an order I placed 
for a weatherman I bought for a gift from 
The Weather Man, 430 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is true it does 
live on air.—(Mrs.) H. L. DoUGHENBAUGH, 
(La.) 


The Plant of Life 
Waldo Craig (W. Va.) Oc- 


Answering F., 

tober 

I believe the Good Luck plant is also 
called Plant of Life, common in the West 
Indies where people believe it cures all 
manner of ills. Bailey describes it under 
Bryophyllum pinnatum. It has been sold 
here in the 5¢ and 104 stores.—A. O. 
Harpy, ( Mass.) 


Two Forms of Clove Bush 


Answering Mrs. Leslie Thompson ( Wash.) 

July 

The Clove Bush about which you inquired 
is probably the shrub known as_ Ribes 
aureum. It is the Missouri, Golden or 
Buffalo Currant, Clove Currant, Flowering 
Currant, Sweet Currant, a beautiful shrub 
up to ten feet high found along streams 
from Minnesota to Missouri and Texas and 
west to Washington and California. The 
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WHITE DOGWOOD. 18 in. trees. Branched. Shade 
or Background. Don’t miss unusual offer. 10 for $1 


Bt rs. 8 FPo ccc nctweecsveewss 8 for $I 
Large CLEMATIS. Jackmani Purple, Andri Red, 
ON eer rc for 
PRIVET HEDGE. Lovely... 6....ccccves. 25 for $I 
MAGNOLIA, Large pink flower............ | for $1 
REBPING MYRTLE. Evergreen and bine flowers. 
Shade. Embankments......... 50 for $3; 12 for $1 
RHODODENDRONS, 3-year ..........+-.- 6 for $1 
PEONTES. Red, Pink, White. 2-tone...... 4 for $1 
HEMLOCK, plants, extra fine.............. 3 for $1 
BLUE SPRUCE, 10-in. Lovely plants......4 for $1 

New CLIMBER ROSES. One AMERICAN 
BEAUTY Everbloomer; 1 Pink Radiant 
Everbloomer; 1 Golden Talisman..... all 3 for $1 

De I oon cs occcsccscasdcdesce $! 

35 LILY OF THE VALLEY, Lovely....c.cc..-$8 

10 ROCK GARDEN ASSORTMENT............ $! 

§ RED DOGWOOD........0-. Sheneetberees oocege 





Resembles Boston Fern. Gre 
winter, Hardy. Outdoors. Plant in 
shade or sun. 6 Large Clumps, $1. 


p——3 CHINESE AZALEAS $1 
Red hardy flowers. Extra large. 
Worth many times the price. Nice 
for indoors. 


———— 1 PINK DAPHNE $1 a 7 
Though outside plant, forces easily. 
All winter bloom. Plant 9 in. across. 
Rose fragrance, myriads of Buds. 


VICTORY PLANTS 
BUSH CHERRY TREE. Abundance of cherries on 
dwart eee: 
ASPARAGUS. 2 year 25 for $I 
RHUBARB. Quality roots..........eee0- 6 roots $1 
Order NOW as these will be scarce later 
on. Will be shipped at proper planting 


time. 
HOUSE PLANTS 


JASMINE (not Gardenia), Grand Duke, fragrant, 


HARDY XMAS FERN~—— 
en all 
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SPOS GOUMIS BOWER... cecicccecosccsce for $1 
BEGORIAG. FIOWering. .ccccccccccvcceces 6 for $I 
ED 4.65.4 0560inthat ceewnantaoes 25 bulbs for $1 
CYCLAMEN. Lovely large plants. Budding.3 for $1 
UMBRELLA PLANTS. Set pots in water. No care 

DONE SOMBOE: 6 cgdccccscnecvceseusoeaoe 4 for $I 
SWISS MIDGET ROSES. Tiny red flowers all 


ol ee TE a 4 for $1 
BOUGANVILLA, Lovely, 18-inch Plants ready to 
HOWE onc ccvccvceccncescocssevesicsocecee 2 for $1 
PARSLEY, indoors. Pots filled with plants 
N for kitchen and window box...... 6 pots $i 
KALANCHOES, Brilliant red flowers...... 4 for $1 
PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS. Plant in pebbles 
and water. Large bulbs.........-- ....05 for $1 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, mixed. Sorted variety 
Plenty of ‘‘sniff ap eal’’..... A 5 for $1 
MARGUERITE DAISIES. Mammot}! Yellow 
Flower all winter. New........cseccees 5 for $1 
ORANGE TREE. Flowers all year. Miniature 
oranges all season. Plants from pots.....3 for $1 
LEMON TREE, Bears fruit as large as ostrich e¢ 
Fragrant flowers, Edible.......c.ceceses 3 for $I 
CAMELIAS. Red, pink or white 12”..... 1 tor $1 
GARDENIA. Lovely. Ready to bud........ 3 for $I 


Order NOW. Immediate Shipment. 


No Catalog 
Add 10¢ each dollar purchase for packing 
and postage up to $5. $5 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY -; 


Lemme DEPT. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. gem 
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flowers are in racemes, bright yellow, very 
fragrant, in April and May. It is common 


in cultivation and was first introduced in 
1812. I remember this shrub as it grew 


in Connecticut with its delightful odor in 
spring. The dictionaries and my plant 
books do not give Clove Bush as a name, 
but that was the name by which I knew 
it. 

Ribes aureum is now considered to be the 
smaller, more slender form with less fra- 
grant flowers found from the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward, and the eastern plant is 
known as Ribes odoratum. As the western 
form is also in cultivation, it would be 
advisable to get plants from eastern nur- 
series. I do not know definitely where it 
may be obtained, but if someone does not 
furnish this information I suggest that 
you try Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Henderson’s “Handbook of Plants” says 
this shrub has a tendency to sucker and 
spread beyond bounds.—HOWARD WHITNEY, 
CN. Be) 


Suggests Croton Is Rainbow Plant 
(Texas) 


Answering Buchanan 


July 


The Rainbow Plant is 
gorgeously colored tropical 
of the family Euphorbiacee. Of the six 
known only the one, Codiaeum 
variegatum pictum, is of garden interest, 
but in its many forms it is cultivated 
throughout the tropical world and _ exten- 
sively in northern greenhouses. The leaves 
are variously marked, streaked, blotched 
or banded with green, white, red and yel- 
low, often spectacularly so when properly 


Virginia 


the Croton, a 


foliage plant 


species, 


erown. These plants need a moist situa- 
tion. Crotons can be obtained from Pier- 
son’s Greenhouses in Cromwell, Connecti- 
cut.—PRISCILLA L. Mayo, ( Mass.) 


Rainbow Plant Said to Be Amaranthus 


Answering Buchanan (Texas) 


July 


Virginia 


The Rainbow Plant is listed in the cata- 
logue of W. Atlee Burpee Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., as “Joseph’s Coat” or Am- 
aranthus tricolor splendens. I use this as 
a border in the garden, but lift and pot 
it in the fall and keep it indoors through 
the winter,—LULA SCHILLINGER, (Ind.) 





Du Pont Petunia Grower 


Answering Mary Klopf (Ill.) June 


I bought some plants of the double white 
Mrs. W. K. Du Pont Supreme Petunia this 


spring from Harold Brown, Chelmsford, 
Mass. — (Mrs.) Wuirtniam N. EVvANs, 
(Mass. ) 


Double White DuPont Petunia Source 


Answering Mary Klopf (Ill.) June 


Try Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Avenue, Magnolia, Mass., for Mrs. DuPont 
Double White Petunia. I had a shipment 


It’s a wonderful flower with us 
STARR, (Ga.) 


from them. 
here.—V, S. 


Flowering Saintpaulias 


Answering Mary L. Gordon (O.) April 


One reason healthy looking Saintpaulias 
fail to bloom in the winter in ordinary 
home windows is that they get too cold at 
night, warming up spring 
usually overcomes this. Another 


as 


comes on 
reason is 


that some people constantly keep turning 
them around to keep the plants symmet 
rical and all the strength goes to make 
adjustments to the light. Try putting th« 
plant back in the same position after each 
watering and let it put its strength into 
blossoms. Even a few hours of strong sun- 
light through glass will dry up the buds 
especially if the air of the room is too dry 
and hot. Saintpaulias are plants from the 
cloudy, mist shrouded uplands of east 
Africa and do their best blooming in light 
but not sunny windows. Keep their feet 
warm, their crowns dry and give them 
moist air to breathe.—(Mrs.) M. E. Sorn, 
(Ore. ) 


Saintpaulia in a South Window 


Answering Mary L. Gordos (0.) 


We have had good success with African 
Violets as house plants in a. south window 
with ordinary care, taking care that the 
plants do not get full sun too long. A 
friend gave us a leaf in August, 1942, and 
it rooted. A small plant grew beside the 
leaf, which later withered away. The new 
plant grew strong and healthy and_blos- 
somed in March,. 1943. Today, April 3, 
there are 5 blooming flower-stems and two 


April 


more not quite ready. We have but one 
color so far, dark blue. Have never tried 
them out-of-doors. An older plant has 
been in continuous bloom all the past win- 


ter. These plants seem not to be troubled 
with pests and will repay you well for all 
care given. The individual flowers, 3. or 
4 to each flower-stem, last a long time 
before falling off. No wonder they are 
popular just now. 

While the “Garden Encyclopedia” says 
that this plant (Saintpaulia ionantha) 


may be expected to last but about a year, 


I know of plants. several years old and 
still in thrifty condition—Gro, E. WILBER, 
(Vt. ) 

New Episcia Source 
Answering Mrs. William T. Mears (Ind.) 


March 


Episcia fulgida may be had from Fruit- 
land Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. It is in their 
catalogue just out.—(Mrs.) R. F. Sap- 
PINGTON, (F la.) 


Nerines Bloom When Planted Deeper 


Answering Harold G. Rugg (N.H.) June 
In planting your Nerine Lilies, cover 
with two or three inches of soil (3 is bet- 


ter) and they will bloom every year. Mine 
do and I have several hundred of 
(Mrs.) Lucy J. SmitnH, (Tex.) 


them.— 


Fig in California 


Answering Mrs. 
September 


Julius Townsend (S. C.) 


The Kadota fig may be purchased from 
the California Nursery Co., of Niles, Cali- 
fornia. (Mrs.) E. H. Newson, (N. Zz.) 


Xanthoceras Source 


Answering Ida Broten (Minn.) May 


Kenyon’s Nursery, 10th Street and May 
Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla., has Xan- 
thoceras sorbifolia.a—MauriIce H. MERRILL, 
(Okla,) 


Othonna Source 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Brunk (Ohio) June 

Othonna crassifolia is listed in the sue- 
culent catalogue of Knickerbocker Nursery. 
6065 Broadway, San Diego 2, Calif.—Har- 


RY A. Musser, (Calif.) 














IT'S FUN TO 


GARDEN the PROFESSIONAL WAY 


with Breck's New Improved 


SEED STARTING KIT-and MICA-GRO 


Now you, too, can gain weeks on the grow- 
ing season by starting your plants indoors 
the way professionals do, with Breck’s per- 
fected 1944 SEED STARTING KIT. It’s 
easy, sure, and lots of fun. Use these new 
fit-the-window-sill boxes that water from the 
bottom. Made of water-tight and mold- 
resistant fibre, each kit has a generous supply 
of sterilized Mica-Gro, the amazingly suc- 
cessful new seed starting medium. 


Complete kit, as illustrated, has 3 green 
boxes, 54” long (each with 3 individual seed- 
ling trays—9 in all); bag of Mica-Gro; full 
instructions; 2 pkts. of choice seeds (1 veg., 
1 flower). 


Everything needed for an early start—All 


$1.00 for $1.00. Save on 3 kits for $2.85. 


COMPLETE 





Postpaid to Miss. River; West of Miss. River add 20% postage. 


NEW TRANSPLANTING BOXES Rese 
that Water from Below “ 


For the seedling-to-garden stage, not for seed- 
starting. Ingenious sub-irrigator gives perfect 


drainage under the soil and controls the water 





supply. 6 FOR 


Set of SIX boxes, 11” long, capacity 66 potted — 
plants (and 6 water openings) $1.15; 3 sets (18 
boxes; 198 plant capacity) $3.25. Order Earlier Than Ever Before 
Postpaid to Miss. River; tes hae ae pe 


West of Miss. River add 20% for postage. ordering above items; otherwise send 
25¢ stamps or coin, deductible from 
your first order. 
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Send me— 

....sets of SEED STARTING KITS; I enclose $.... 
....sets of TRANSPLANT BOXES; I enclose $.... 
1944 Catalog, FREE with order [] I enclgse 25c [_] 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


422 BRECK BLDG. PE chevtha wet sabennssamwe's SOP ccc cere cece eeeseeeens 
BOSTON 9, MASS. a re ee ee ae eee 
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> AMAZING 
ASTONISHING 


BIG GARDEN 





HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 








CLIMBING gpg eerie 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh. 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
4 actually yard long. Strong 


growing vines: produce 
an enormous. crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 





“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 





(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be 
in every Garden. 








All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA, 109 PARADISE, PA. 














Schling's 
Garden 
Book 
FREE 


A beautiful book offering a magnificent 
selection of the best in annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs, and vegetables—outstand- 
ing novelties as well as old favorites. 


THE VICTORY GARDEN 
SWEET CORN 


We are introducing a new Sweet Corn of 
exceptional merit—Mason’s Golden Midget. 
It is ideal for the small garden, growing 
only about 3 ft. high and producing 3 to 
5 perfect miniature ears to the plant. Early 
maturing and delicious in flavor. 


PRICE: $1.00 per packet 
THE FAMOUS BIBB LETTUCE 


Noteworthy for its marvelous flavor and 
now enjoying a great and well merited 
popularity. 

PRICE: 50c per packet 
Many other 
and fic 


— home 
mwers for 


garden vegetables 
u to choose from are pre- 


sented in this Riestaiins full-color eee. 
Supply is limited, so write for your free 
»y today. 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Flaming Ixora 


By PANSY M. BARNES, (Iowa) 


ROM the tropical parts of the 
world have been brought over 150 
species of Lxora to grace our homes. 


The foliage is evergreen. The flowers 
range from white, through yellow to deep 
orange and crimson. Some are crimson 
shaded with violet, while others are pale 
rose and even deep rose, according to the 
botanies. 

Bailey says that they are the best tropi- 
cal warm-house plants that combine the 


showiest of flowers with fine evergreen 
foliage. They bloom several times a 


vear. The flowers have a delicate fra- 
gerance. When fully developed, they re- 
main bright and lovely not only for sev- 
eral days but for several weeks. Any 
blossom that ean defy an Iowa July to 
do “its durnest” and keep fresh and fra- 
grant is a prize! 

No 


wonder that some one seeing the 
glowing orange-scarlet cymes of I. coe- 
cinea, nick-named it “Flame of the 


Woods.” The blooms are 4 petaled, a 


inch and a half in diameter, with 
slender corolla tube one-and-a-half inches 
long. 

The new leaves of this species ar¢ 
flame-tinted, too. As they develop, the 
bright red changes to a handsome dark 
shining green. They get to be about 2 
inches long and 14 inches wide. 


The plant ean be flowered in the small- 
est size of pot. No tedious waiting 
these beauties. 

For soil, they like a mixture of fibrous 
loam, peat, and sand with a bit of char- 
coal added. Large plants can go without 
repotting for several years if fed liber- 
ally with manure water. 

A weekly bath is recommended and it 
is a good idea to “dunk” them oeeasion- 
ally in a bucket of soap-suds to which a 
little nicotine sulphate has been added. 
This should be followed by a clear rinse 
in tepid water. 


for 





R. Marion Hatton 


MARION HATTON, well known 
R to 3,500 members of the American 

‘Rose Society because of his capa- 
ble attention to their wants, and known to 
other Rose lovers by reason of his ad- 
dresses and his writings, died suddenly of 
a heart attack on Friday, October 15, at 
his home in Harrisburg. He had been ill 
but a few days. He was 64 years old. 

Mr. Hatton took up the work of the 
American Rose Society in Harrisburg, 
Penna., on September 1, 1935, following 
the late G. A. Stevens. He was an em- 
plovee of the J. Horace McFarland Com- 
pany, giving part time to the American 
Rose Society. 

While he was at West Grove, Penna., 
Mr. Hatton was really close to his family 
home. From the Chester County neigh- 
borhood he had gone to Rhode Island, 
where he was superintendent of a cold 
storage plant. All the time, however, 
he kept up by correspondence and in his 
nearby home garden close contact with 
Roses. It was in Providence that he mar- 
ried, and he came back from Providence 
to Chester County to engage with the 
Conard-Pyle Company as research di- 


rector, following the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas. Marion Hatton was indeed a 
successful hybridist, and two admirable 
Roses, Snowbird and Flash, will long 
remain to his credit. He was, further- 


more, an authority on garden Chrysanthe- 
mums. Alex Cumming, Jr., named one 
of his famous originations for Mr. Hatton 
and another for the deceased’s widow, 
Ruth Hatton. 

In Harrisburg, Mr. Hatton had charge 
for a time of the Rose trials at Breeze 
Hill, the home of his employer, Dr. J. 
Horace MeFarland. Here, with more 
than eight hundred varieties and species 
under his hands, he kept on with his 
notable acquaintance with Roses, par- 


for 
fragrance as 
accurate and 


ticularly in reference to fragrance, 
he was an expert in Rose 
well as an extraordinarily 
acute describer of Roses and other blooms. 

On January 1, 1943, Mr. Hatton be- 
came full-time Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, it being the belief 
of the trustees that the organization 
could in that way be brought to greater 
usefulness. He became editor of the 
American Rose Magazine and at the 
time of his death was engaged in eompil- 
ing the 1944 American Annual, to 
which he had succeeded through the re- 
tirement of Dr. MeFarland. 

Marion Hatton’s many friends all over 
America will remember his acuteness as 
manifested at Rose shows and wherever 
Roses were under consideration.—J. Hor- 
ACE McFARLAND. 


Rose 


Variegated Peperomia 


By Naomi M. Inaatts, (Vt.) 


HOUGH the Peperomia is an easily 


eared for plant, one does not often 
see if in window gardens. That seems 
sad, for the variegated variety is well 


worth a. place in the window, or as a 
specimen plant. The variegated Pepero- 
mia is never troubled by insects, and has 


beautiful thick, waxy leaves that are 
illumined with golden splashes, and a 
goodly percentage are creamy-yellow, the 


whole plant having a glossy appearance. 
I find the beauty of this plant is increased 
by occasional applications of weak manure 
water. I always water the Peperomia 
from below and it enjoys the morning 
sun. I use this as a specimen, and every- 
one who sees it exclaims, “What a lovely 
plant!” 
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For the place of honor 
graceful, fragrant, 
Kai shek rose, 
Lady of Chin: 


in your 
superlatively 


& Exquisite creation 
revealing daintily shaped, 
clear canary yellow. 


vigorous growth, 
that breeding alone can convey, 
Chiang ong 


proud to own. 


in “Mme. 
unusually 


Price $2.00 each 





Soha ‘Nae Crthur-- 


The “Commander’s Rose’”—a grand new hybrid tea of fine 
proportion and exceptional color—hardy, vigorous and free- 
blooming. Strong bushes with dark green, healthy foliage. 
Tulip-shaped buds open slowly into glorious flowers of rose, 
gold and salmon exquisitely blended. 


Price $1.50 $15.00 a dozen 


SEND FOR WAYSIDE'S BOOK CATALOG 
Truly the most beautiful floral catalog ever published. 192 pages— 
profusely illustrated, with more than 200 
illustrations—full of detailed plant descriptions 


true-to-life color 
and cultural in- 
Wayside offerings in roses, 
To be sure of getting this out- 
in coins or stamps to cover postage 


formation. Shows newest and finest 
shrubs and plants. 
book enclose 25¢ 


and handling costs. 


flowering 


standing 





The New All-America Rose for 1944 ils 


— Voted by judges the 


garden 
beautiful Mme. 
_ mamed for the esteemed 


Selected by judges as .\merica’s finest rose for 1944, this 
unfurls its long 
smooth textured petals of light 


The perfect form, delightful fragrance, 
combined with those indefinable qualities 
truly depict the patrician 
and make it a rose you'll be 


$20.00 a dozen 
















you'll want this 
Chiang 
and lovely First 


spiral buds _ slowly, 


sheer elegance and 





NEW DAPHNE “SOMERSET” 


This sweetly fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid 
originated in England where it 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. During May and 
June the plants are covered with fragrant arbutus-like 
starry flowers in clusters 6 to 8 inches long. Height 3 ft. 





Daphne 
received highest honors 


Foliage practically ever green. May be used as hedge. 
Spaced 18 inches apart, it will grow int ght ma 
Takes kindy to clipping—perfectly hardy without p 


tection. 


Price 15-18'' — $2.00 each 


W 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 











n | 
outstanding Rose Novelty of this year 
* 











Nature has combined many 
advantages in California that 
produce seeds that give you 
greater garden enjoyment. 
se. Plant Lago Brand 

45, seed this year, and 


,, Seeds ye _ see the difference. 
“ cr 
ise "ALL-AMERICA 


LL a \ AWARD FOR 1944 


Want Great Lakes’ 
wrerys \\ LETTUCE 


An outstanding NEW VARIETY 
from producing large heads of high 

) quality, resistant to tip-burn, heat 
your | 2 and drought. Limited quantity of 


19 4 12 seed now available 
for the first time. 
of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 


AGO. 
CALIFORNIA 
GROWN 





é 












Order early! 
S 
Packet.... 25 


Free 1944 catalog 


ai SONS — Box I1I5-F — Sacramento, Calif. 











USE 


ope SEEDS 


Brighten up your surroundings 

with colorful flowers such as Harris 
Paramount Ruffled Giant Petunias. 
They are grown here on our own 
farm and so are bred and selected 
for northern conditions. It’s the Harris way 
of being sure that you get only the best 
seed that can be had. 
This year time and space are precious, so more 
than ever you should have the most dependable 
seeds. Flowers from Harris seed are noted for their 
fine quality, uniform type and adaptability to short 
northern seasons. 


GROW VEGETABLES for Victory 


from HARRIS NORTHERN GROWN SEED 


Our more than 60 years of experience in selecting, 
breeding, and testing can be depended upon to give you 
larger yields of the highest quality vegetables. 


SEND FOR OUR 1944 CATALOG 
It's ready and free. 


In it you will find accurate descriptions of the best 
vegetables for your home Victory Garden. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
7 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 


eee HARRIS SEEDS ¢ « « 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 
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Feed the Birds 
this Winter 

















SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER No. 712 
—Designed with a glass roof to en- 
courage closer observation and study 
of our winter birds. Admirable for 
shut-ins, enabling them to enjoy 
long hours pleasurably. Made of 
selected California Redwood. 24” 
long, 9” high, 8” deep. $4.75. 





SAWCO SUET CAKES—A well bal- 
anced food of seeds, berries and 
fruit molded into pure, wholesome 
beef suet. Place suet cake with hold- 
er and feeder on tree trunk, win- 
dow sill or any place birds can reach 
) easily. 4 cakes, $1.25. | 


SAWCO PEANUT BUTTER BALLS— 
A complete bird food, containing 
vitamins, carbohydrates, proteins, 
oil, minerals, starch, etc. May be 
hung from branch or at your window 





where you may note your bird visi- 
tors. Set of 4 with attachment. $1.25. 


Stamp ale 


132-138 Church St. Dept. FN. Y.C. 8 

Suburban Stores: Englewood,N. J. 
_ White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L.I. 
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.- LIKE FLOWERS ARE 
TRULY VEGETATION 
».-& DEMAND SAME 
CARE FOR RESULTS. 


Good grass prefers good soil. How- 
ever when you purchase seed, select 
a mixture of grasses that thrive best 
in your particular soil. Woodruff 
Adapted Lawn seed is available in a 
variety of mixtures — to provide 
you the one mixture best suited to 
your particular growing conditions. 
Start your lawn care right by visit- 
ing the Woodruff dealer. 

Plant the Lawn Seed Mixture 
Adapted to your growing conditions 


WOODRU 


Adapted \AWN Seed 


FH OODRUFF & SONS, Inc., MILFORD, CONN 


JANUARY, 1944 
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Miniature Roses may be coaxed into bloom indoors after a fall resting period. 
The center plant is in a self-watering pot; variety Pixie is shown 


Miniature Roses For Winter Flowering 


By MARY C. SECKMAN, (W. Va.) 


HAT gardener is there who does 
not long for a different plant to 
grow indoors during the winter? 


—something unsual, perhaps one a little 
more difficult and challenging to test the 
skill of the grower, but not a plant so 
delicate that failure is almost certain 
from the beginning. 

A new plant of interest for indoor 
flowering is the miniature Rose, a plant 
as sturdy as the best hardy Rose and yet 
so tiny it is suitable for a windowsill in 
the smallest apartment. 

Many have known the charm of these 
dainty Roses as grown in miniature gar- 
dens, in the foreground of perennial bor- 
ders or edging the Rose garden, yet few 
realize that the wee Roses, if given ecor- 


rect eare, will flower indoors from late 
winter until time to set them outdoors 
again. And for those who have yet to 


crow these midgets, a novel and faseinat- 
ing experience is in store for them. 

Miniature Roses are exact replieas of 
larger Roses but on an ineredibly small 
scale. How any flower ean be’ so tiny 
and yet so perfect is indeed a miracle. 
So small are these Roses that a thimble 
or a vase less than two inehes high will 
hold a dozen flowers and buds. The plant 
is very dwarf, and in proportion to the 
dainty flowers, with fine lace-like foliage. 

Kor indoor flowering, or for winter 
bloom in the greenhouse, miniature Roses 
are left outdoors for a period of rest in 
the fall and not brought indoors until 
early January. A dormant period out- 
doors in the cold is a necessity before 
these Roses will flower again. They may 
be brought in any time from early Janu- 
ary on and should flower in seven or eight 
weeks. These plants may be purchased 
from nurserymen at the proper time for 
“forcing” in the house. The plants are 
potted in a mixture of good garden loam, 
peat and a little dried manure. 

After potting, the tops are eut off to 
within an inch or two of the ground, and 
the pots are set in a sunny window or 
sunporch and watered lightly but regu- 


larly. The soil should never be allowed to 
dry out. If the room is hot and dry 
(which is not likely with war-time heat 
restrictions), the plant may be covered 
for part of the day at least with an in- 
verted glass bowl, thus conserving 
moisture in foliage and soil. It is beneti- 
cial to lightly spray the foliage occasion 
ally with cool water and to apply food 
in the form of one plant tablet to a 4-inch 
pot every three or four weeks. Rarely are 
these plants troubled with insects when 
grown in the house but if such should be 
the case they can be controlled by spray- 
ing with a contact spray. 

Several varieties of “fairy” Roses are 
available for winter flowering. Tom 
Thumb is a semi-double deep crimson 
with white at the base of the petals. The 
plants are quite small. Midget is very 
dwarf with small flat carmine red _blos- 
soms borne singly or in trusses. Oaking- 
ton Ruby has a deep crimson bud which 
opens into a double flower also deep 
crimson with a white eye. The flower of 
this variety is slightly larger than the 
others mentioned as it measures from 
one, to one anda half inches across. Pixie, 
one of the most entrancing of all mini 
atures, is white in summer and faintest 
pink in the fall, or when grown in the 
house. After opening, the flowers will 
last a week or more on the plant and are 
long-lasting when eut. This is an ideal 
sort for miniature arrangements. A sue- 
cession of buds is produced so the plant 
is constantly in flower. Baby Gold Star is 
prized for its luscious ecolor—a_ rich 
golden yellow. This variety is much more 
delicate than the others and does not lend 
itself to indoor flowering as readily as 
some, but the lovely blooms are reward 
sufficient for any extra care involved. 

When miniature Roses are seen flower- 
ing in the house they cause much com- 
ment because of their very 
and exquisite perfection. Their novelty 
and elf-like bloom should prove a_ wel- 
come diversion and uplift for the spirits 
of war-weary gardeners. 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 
1944 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 -M Church 
St., New York, N. Y. Copy free on request (except 25¢ west 
of lowa). Will be ready in late February—but write NOW! 





AZALEAS 


75 Choice Varieties —mostly in small inex- 
pensive sizes. Both evergreen and decid 
uous. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real 
hardy kinds, Sensational colors never be- 
fore in really hardy plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year 
olds (bearing age) now 14% teet high, as- 


sorted named varieties, our selection but 
all good, $12.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees—Handsome blooms in 
spring, then a show of bright berries in 
fall that the birds love. One each 5 to &- 
foot transplanted: Mountain Ash, Whit 
Flowering Dogwood Paul's Scarlet Haw- 
thorn—all 3 for $7.50. 








EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green ever- 
green, rather dwart, bushy. Covered with 
brilliant red berries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $2.50. 


Japanese Yew—upricht ‘‘Capitata’’ form. 
By the hundred and by the thousand 
Smallest size as low as 7c each in large 
quantities, 

Dwarf Evergreens—mo stly grafted, rare and 
interesting shapes, Will never grow out of 
place in foundation plantings. 


37 Ft. Yew Hedge—Set 18 inches apar t. 25 


Upright Hardy Yew will make 37 feet o 
insect-free hedge that takes care of itself, 
Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, twice 
transplanted, sturdy. $17.50 
FLOWERING VINES 
A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New Wis- 


t 1 praecox blooms at half the age of 
other named sorts. Long blue clusters, 
vigorous grower. Also named Japanese 


forms, Chinese, ete. Better sorts of Cle- 
matis, Climbing Roses, Begonia, etc, 


FRUIT TREES 


Age Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. Ordi- 
nary two-year sizes as well as older; low 
prices, All the best varieties. 


Standard 


On dwarf stock, carefully 
heavy bearing. Easy to find 
room for, easy to take care of. Very 
young sizes for you to train yourself at 
$2.50 each. All varieties. 


Dwarf Fruits 
grown for 


Larger Dwarf Fruits—Thevy can be pruned, 


sprayer or picked without ladders. 
Groups should be selected for proper 
pollenization, and we offer a minimum 


selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and 
M-intosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 
Peach (Elberta All 6 are 2-year size, 
begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Order, ready 
have a 5-year 


to bear strongly next fall, we 
old size in all but the peach 


We offer five pl ants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 
1 plum as above, vear olds—for $45.00 
You may add addit nal varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all 
basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for 


each extra 2-yr. or $9 for each extra 
5-year-old, 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only_tree that blooms in 
fall. Sizes from $1.75 and up. Also Japa 
nese Flowering cherries, Chinese Crabs, 
Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 


Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the 
white-flowering, but pink as well. Also 
double-flowering (like white roses); also 
a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordinaary 
red berries. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with Vinca 
minor (root clumps $6.50 per 100). Pa 
chysandra under trees where grass will 
not grow—-$7.25 per 100. Many others to 
choose from, 


NUT TREES 


5 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts—good old- 
fashioned sweet chestnuts on a blight 
free tree! Bear young, some of the 3-foot 
trees offered have borne in nursery. $7.50 


waty Forms of Walnuts, Chestnuts and 
‘cans to grow in the north for fun and 
7 Including grafted named kinds 
bear young. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the beginner 
to choose from intelligently—and eco- 
nomically. Don’t wade helplessly through 
thousands of meaningless catalog names. 
Real help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best of the old, the best of the new. 
Arranged so you can quickly select and 
know what your are doing. Priced lower 
than most for top-quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rare species and named hybrids—One of 
the most complete lists in America, Sizes 
include seldom offered l-year-olds with 
which large areas can be covered in a 
few years with surprisingly low oost. 


Rhododendrons for 25 cents!—Native spe 
cies in the smallest grade (12-15 inches) 
that can be safely handled with the 
smallest earth-ball, from 25c¢ to 55¢ each, 
depending on kind and quantity. Heavier 
grades, too. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


New race of hardy (sub-zero) roses guar- 
anteed anywhere in U.S.A. All colors. 
Climbers and bush-form. Sensationally 
easy to grow. Any 3 for $3.75. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs, plants, etc. 


in small seedling and transplant sizes 
by the hundred nd thousand, As few 
as ten of a kind can be bought in many 


kinds. In a few years they are worth 
many times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for 
future plantings? 


100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 2 to 
feet seedlings to make valuable and 
beaut ful shade trees; 25 each, four 
kinds; Sugar Maple, Black Locust, 
Liriodendion, White Ash. $6.00, 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-M CHURCH ST., NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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PLANT FERRY'S seeps 


Freedom from Want—that primary Freedom—stems 
from the Good Earth with which America is so gener- 
ously blessed. In the Good Earth lies our strength. 


Help the Good Earth produce to its greatest capacity 


by planting Ferry’s Seeds. 


Heritage of 87 years of 


scientific breeding, Ferry’s Seeds are grown under our 
own rigid supervision, with over 65,000 tests annually 
to check their ability not only to grow but to come 
true to their high standards of flavor and yield. Now 


more than ever, 


your garden needs Ferry’s 


Seeds. 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE — FOR FREEDOM! 


Wake the MOSTof Your 





ee 
ead fr 


You Will Find On 
Display At Your 
Local Dealer’s A Full 
Assortment Of Vari- 
eties Of Ferry’s Seeds 
Especially Selected 
For Your Locality. 


“MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR VEGE- 


TABLE GARDEN" 


pock 


is a brand new 


et-size booklet containing a 


handy “How-and-When” chart to 
guide you through every stage of 
gardening — planting, cultivation, 


insect control, harvesting. Compiled 
by nationally-known garden experts. 


Ask 


copy, 


your Ferry’s Dealer for a free 
or write directly to us. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DEPT. FG-1 
DETROIT, 31, SAN FRANCISCO, 24 
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FOR THE HOME 





Easily Grown, Lily-like Flowers 
GOLDFARB’S gorgeous Amaryllis 
will bring the exotic brilliance of 
the tropics to your home this 
winter. Here are _ true-to-name, 
nie vane. 


R ORANGE 
Your onde $1.00 Each; 2 for $1. 





Amaryllis [RARE NAMED AMARYLLIS ‘BULBS 

“ce ‘ s ady elen—Solic Orange carlet— 
Large gi Handsome $2.50 Each . 

Flowers WwW. H. Campbell—White, vivid pink 


blotches—$2.50 Each 
One Lady Helen, One W. H. 


$4.75 
AMARYLLIS HYBRID MIXTURE 
Large-flowering California-Grown Hy- 
brids. New shades and color combina 
tions, 
Large oye. 


Campbell, 


- to 3 in. ~ y rcnaane 
ach; 3 for $2.0 

ALL GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
Other Bulbs for House Culture 





keli Scilla Hyacinthoides—Huge blue cluster. 
nate 6 for $1.00; $1.75 per Doz. : 
ormossissim@  Chlidanthus Fragrans—Yellow flowers in 
Exotic Aztec Lily umbels of 4 to 6, Can be grown in 


doors, then planted outside in early 
spring. 6 for 70c; Doz., $1.35 

Sprekelia Formossissima (Azete Lily)— 
Exotic orchid-like flowers of rich vel- 


vety crimson. 35¢ Each; 3 for $1.00. 
c.0.D. 


All Bulbs POSTPAID — No 
shipments 

Send check or money order; we'll ship 
promptly 


Free Spring Catalog of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Perennial Plants and 
Scilia quick-bearing Fruits. All Flower Seeds 
tested for germination and quality in 
our own Testing Gardens, 


~eOLDFARB 


america's LARGEST FLORIST 


ee East 57 th Street NEW YORK 22,0.Y. 


Feed the Wild Song Birds 
WE with a 2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
by $2.00 postpaid 

Made of Wood Stained Brown 
Holds 2 ats. Feed, 1 Ib. Suet Size 11”x 
11”. Wren House in Summer Feeder 
in Winter. Two Other Styles. 
O00 wosett » Window $2.00 Tree $2.00 
All 3 Feeders $5.00 Postpaid 


RODERICK PAYNE 
"HONEY HOLLOW" 


1912 New Carlisle, 





Hyacinthoides 


1889 



















Oxbow Bend Lane Est. Ohio 





pate PENN Sees 


33 HY ONE of EACH COLOR 
pe id) + 
eECOES SS 


YELLOW--WHITE--, 
CRIMSON--PINK 
AND LAVENDER 
bd PODS 
REMC Sy ches across, 24 inches thick, 
eC rA%,) Sa strong, sturdy, well - branched 
membre plants 3 feet in height. 
er) ; BIG 1944 SEED,PLANT FREE 
9955 & NURSERY CATALOG 
ey Send Dime Today for This $1.00 
/ 5% Y Collection and fully illustrated color 
=e Catalog, or Postal for —— alone. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 08°... 



















produce 
food for all 
people in all 
parts of the 
world. 
Grown, ripened, 
and harvested in 
California Sunshine, 
HALLAWELL’S SEEDS 
are fresh, dependable, 
full of vitality. They 
thrive in all climates. 


We ship anywhere 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256C MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 11 CALIFORNIA. 


CATALOG 
Se} 
16 pages 
"COLOR 


Senda 
Postcard 


TODAY 
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Postwar Memorial Plantings 





By W. A. NATORP 


HERE is no doubt that at the con- 


clusion of this world conflict every 


village, city, county or state will 

wish to do something to remember the 
boys. 

Enthusiasm will be high, money will 


be plentiful, and I have been told by 
various people living in large cities that 
no doubt large sums will be collected and 
spent for such projects. 

At the conclusion of the first World 
War, many large and elaborate memorials 
were built. Many small towns and com- 
munities planted trees along memorial 
highways. In checking over the many 
pros and cons, I have come to the fol- 
lowing conelusion: There is not a town 
or small city in this country of ours that 
could not use and be benefited by a small 


park regardless of how much open space 
there may be in each community. Many 
park departments, cities and towns are 


now possessors of property which they 
have been unable to develop because of 
lack of funds. Towns and cities not so 
fortunate may have to purchase property 
for a memorial park. 

A memorial park or planting may con- 
sist of various parks for definite purposes. 
For instance, a park consisting of shade 
trees, walks and many benches, inelud- 
ing shelter, and having a central feature 
of a display of the names of boys who 
have been in service, could be named 
park of quietude. Trees should be of 
permanent nature to last for generations 
to come. The layout should be simple, 
walks should be wide, preferably black 


top, and benches should be massive and 
comfortable. A large body of quiet 
water would ke desirable. The park 
should be easily accessible to the center 


of population. Bird houses and feeders 
should be installed in great quantities. 
Plantings should consist of long-living 
plants, coniferous and deciduous. 

In addition to the above features, 
which, of course, should be the most im- 
portant, a park that would benefit the 
present generation may be placed adja- 
cent to or made a part of this develop- 
ment. This part of the park could econ- 
sist of and flower gardens and 
playgrounds, including wading pools for 


AaOSC 


kiddies, tennis courts, swimming pools 
and possibly small athletic fields. (There 
is a need for such fields in almost any 


community. ) 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
facilities, there is the possibility that if 
the land areas selected are large enough, 


they could be used for a natural wood- 
land development. Such parks could 


include woodland walks, benches and piec- 
nic areas. If the majority of native 
trees were labeled, it would be a great 
help to the schools in the teaching of 
nature study. 

The building of memorial parks is eco- 
nomically sound, as we should like to 





* Reprinted by permission of ‘American 


Nurseryman,” Chicago, Il. 


get as many men back to work as quickly 
as possible and most work in these parks 
would be carried out by loeal labor. 

While the planting of memorial high- 
ways is better than nothing, it should be 
discouraged for the following reasons: 
It has not proved satisfactory to name 
a tree for each boy who has fallen in his 
country’s service because some boys may 
die five or ten years later from some war 
injury and they would be forgotten in 
such a planting, which is not very pleasant 
for their families. Also trees along high- 
ways are often damaged by automobiles 
and street widenings. 

It would be advisable and practical if 
a national committee could prepare speci- 
fications and regulations by which local 
groups would be guided—to avoid many 
mistakes and make this job admired by 
many generations. Each plan or project 


may be designed locally, but the design 
and specifications should be carefully 


examined and approved by a state or 
national committee. 

The American Legion, 
and locally represented, 
group to sponsor such memorials. The 
groups should ask for the cooperation 
of locally prominent citizens and service 
and garden clubs. 

One thing of paramount importance in 
any development of parks is that provi- 
sion must be made for maintenance. At 
the time these parks are conceived, it 
would not be difficult to add a small per- 
centage to the tax bill to take care of 
such a park. Or where there are exist- 
ing park boards, an additional levy may 
be easily asked for and gotten at that 
time. 


being nationally 
may be a good 





Helenium Moerheim Beauty 


By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


T is over six years ago that I purchased 

a plant of Helenium Moerheim Beau-- 
ty and, after taking off several divisions, 
I still have the original plant. With no 
extra care, it has withstood cold and 
drought, with the grasshoppers thrown 
in for full measure (they seem to have a 
strong liking for its taste). What more 
could one ask of a plant? This Helenium 
has a neater habit of growth, is not so 
tall, and has a longer blooming period 
than many others, starting about the 
middle of July and, if the faded flowers 
are removed, blooms on till the fall ones 
start. 

It has a nice bronzy color that com- 
bines perfectly with the fall yellows. It 
is an exeellent cut flower, effective with 
blue and yellow colors, and is a desir- 
able addition in the border. 

Mine has been very satisfactory in or- 
dinary garden soil and full sun. Props 
gation is by divisions. 




















FIVE SUPERB PATENTED 
GLADIOLUS 


Result of twenty years breeding—will make gladiolus history. 
Winners of EIGHT FIRST PRIZES at 1942 BIG BOSTON SHOW, 
also in 1943 show. 


SENT PREPAID 


CALIFORNIA, big clear geranium, pink. 

Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.20; 50 for $8.75 
HELEN OF TROY, large pleasing apricot with reddish brown blotch. 

Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.20; 50 for $8.75 
KING OF HEARTS, giant brilliant light coral red. 

Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.20; 50 for $8.75 
SIR GALAHAD, large spectacular cream with scarlet heart. 

Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.20; 50 for $8.75 
GRAND OPERA, very large tall clear deep LaFrance pink. 

Large bulbs each 50c @ 3 for $1.25 @ 12 for $4.50 


Order direct from us or through your local dealer, whom we will supply. Remember 
the postman will bring these to your door. 


Our catalog listing these and seventy-five of the best new and standard varieties, 
also the finest dahlias, selected flower and vegetable 
seeds now ready. It's free. Send for your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 














GIANT CULTIVATED 
BLUEBERRIES 


Ideal for Victory Garden 2 to 6 bushes will 
furnish plenty of berries for pies and can- 
ning. Large 3 Year Plants, $2.25 each, will 
fruit first year planted. Require only good 
garden soil. 


Grow your own fruits and vegetables this 
spring with Maloney’s hardy, specially se- 
lected varieties of QUINTUPLET, DWARF, 
FRUITING AGE and STANDARD FRUIT 
TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES — EVERGREENS 
—SHADE TREES and SEEDS. This is our 60th 
Anniversary. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Write for our Free Colored Catalog 


MALONEY Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 


105 Circle Road Dansville, N. Y. 








‘great constella- 





PEARCE SEEDS 


+@ oF 


SOUTHERN 


STAR 


Make these blos- 
soms a_ silvered 
sky blue, keep 


pee 





tions of them 
showing for 
months, and it 
will be that splen- 
did new and easy 
Annual Flower, 
the Southern Star. 
Page 27 of our 
catalog, just now 
ready, tells all iy 
about it tj A tix’ * 


AT OLD ORCHARD SEED FARM 


we produce seeds or plants of quite literally thousands 
of flowers, many new and rare, along with acre after 
acre of vegetable seeds, Table Quality kinds. We know the 
seeds are good, for that’s the way we grow them. 


OUR 1944 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


describes them, pictures them, gives the accurate where- 
to-grow and how-to-grow. It’s pungent,—and interesting. 
A copy of it is yours just for the asking. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z. Moorestown, New Jersey 
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Burpee’s Git 
. SNAPDRAGONS 


D 3 Bes Colts SPKts. 
; CRIMSON, ROSE 
> and YELLOW 
Rust- 
Resistant? 


HREE 15c-packets of 
seeds,one ofeachcolor, 
all 3 postpaid for just 10ce, 
to those who write early. 
You'll have tall glorious 
flower-spikes, 2 to 3 ft. 
high, covered with huge 
exquisite blooms. Plants 
are base-branching, pro- 
ducing many long, grace- 
ful spikes all summer and 
. fall. Foliage is highly im- 
mune to rust disease. One 
87; the finest of all flowers 
for the Victory Garden. 
Send dime today! 
Plan now for next sum- 
mer—the need for home- 
grown vegetables will be 
even greater. Be first, to 
get our new 1944 Catalog 





































Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
All about best Vegetables and 
Flowers foryourVictory Garden@ 

-leading American Seed Catalog, 
ry ahd 


Tam W. Atlee Burpee Cos? 


Grow Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 











THORNLESS 
BOYSENBERRIES 


A NEW berry that created a sensation all over 
America. A tremendous bearer of immense berries, 
up to 2 inches long. 
Write for Free Catalog on Fruit Trees, Berries, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. 


G, Geneva, N. Y. 





A dt UY 


"\ bor the HOME GARDEN 


FF’S Registered Rasp- 
berries are finest 
plants available anywhere. Better 
yields of quality berries — and greater 
satisfaction. Large cultivated Blueber- 
ries, Boysenberries, Red Lake Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Seediess Con- 
cord Grapes, Bush Cherries, Dwarf 
Fruit, Chinese Chestnut and Hardy 
Nut Trees. Write today for Free Catalog 
and Cultural Guide a complete 
ssortment of Fruit Trees and Berry Plants. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box g _, New Carlisle, Ohio 













For the glads of 


GLADIOLUS sec our oTOMORROW 
FANCIER’S TODAY 


Tabulation of prizewinners and sym- 
posiums. Low prices on the giant 

GUIDEBOOK glads. Champ records, latest cultural 
data, ete. Copy free. 

FOR 1944 EVANS 








_ - Bedford, Ohio 
Fruit Trees 


SEEDS - ROSES - SHRUBS 


Grow your own fruit. You ben- 
efit from 64 years’ experience in 
growing sturdy, fast-growing stock 
KELLY 
Guaranteed True to Name. 
New 1944 FREE Catalog in 
full color lists all kinds of FRUIT 
TREES, RASPBERRIES, STRAW- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 


when you. buy trees. 





ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 
SEEDS. Sturdy, upland - grown OUR 
stock. SPECIAL!!! Four regular 64th 


10c packages of Seeds (Radish, 
Tomato, Lettuce and Beet) 25c 
postpaid. 





Satisfaction Guaran- E 
teed. Write for Catalog today. A 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
290 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 


~ 
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Oakley-Geneva photo 


Among more than 200 attending the last annual meeting of the Fruit Testing 
Association were, left to right, former Station Director P. J. Parrott, Dr. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, and Station Director A. J. Heinicke 


Twenty-Five Years of Fruit Testing 


By DR. U. P. HEDRICK 


Director Emeritus, New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


EMBERS and friends 
of the New York 
Fruit Testing Assoei- 
ation, which has members in 
every state in the Union, all 
the provinces of Canada, and 
several foreign countries, met 
on September 16 at the Ge- 
neva Experiment Station to 
celebrate the association’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. One 
feature of the meeting was an exhibition 
of nearly 200 new fruit varieties, named 
and unnamed. Those in attendance also 
visited the Experiment Station’s  or- 
chards and heard several speakers. 
Reports of these talks cannot be given 
here, but the history of the association, 
its objects and achievements, which were 
reviewed at the meeting, may be of in- 
terest to all fruit growers, both profes- 
sional and amateur. 





Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical 

Garden, with some of his seedless grape va- 

rieties displayed to members of the N. Y. 

State Fruit Testing Association at its last 
annual meeting 


The new pear, Gorhan, is 
considered by Dr. Hed- 
rick to be the best pear 
introduced by the Fruit 
Testing 
date. It is similar to Bart- 
lett but ripens two weeks 
later and has rich flavor 
and spicy aroma 


Association to 





es r 


Early in this century, the Experimen 
Station at Geneva began to distribute 
new truits, which had originated on its 
grounds. At first, they were given away, 
but this was an expensive procedure. 

To overcome this difficulty, the New 
York Fruit Testing Cooperative Associa- 
tion was organized and incorporated. At 
the start, it was determined that the or- 
ganization was to be and ever would be 
cooperative without money profits to its 


members. Later, another cardinal prin- 
ciple was laid down: The new fruits 
were in no case to be patented. Fruit- 


growers and nurserymen might grow and 
distribute the plants they received ag 
freely as they liked. 

The Association is managed by eight 
directors, who elect a president, seeretary- 
treasurer, and a manager. The president 
in this anniversary year is George <A, 
Morse, Williamson, N. Y.; the secretary 
treasurer is Richard Wellington of the 
pomological department at the Experi- 
ment Station. The manager, to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed, is 
Henry L. King, Geneva, N. Y., a position 
he has filled almost from the first. Under 
his directions, all plants are grown and 
sold. 

For many years the number of mem- 
bers has exceeded 2,000. The only require- 
ment for membership is that the tester 
must be a fruit grower. The annual fee 
is $1.00 which is dye in September, ac 
the beginning of the fiscal year. Mem- 
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bers may receive a credit of $1.00 for 
any stock ordered. Any one may buy 
plants but only members receive the 
premium, and only they receive promptly 
a list of new varieties for sale, giving 
them an opportunity to place early 
orders. 

Annually, a catalogue is published, in 
which the varieties for sale are described. 
Nearly all the fruits handled by the As- 
sociation have originated on the Station 
grounds at Geneva, but a few come from 
other sourees. An annual meeting is 
held on the third Thursday in September, 
at which time as many as possible of 
the new fruits are exhibited by the Ex- 
periment Station and by members. Many 
chanee seedlings. and new varieties are 
exhibited by members from other states 
and Canada. 

In the current catalogue, just off the 
press, there are of pome fruits: 26 ap- 
ples, 2 erabapples, 2 ornamental apples, 
and 3 dwarf apples. There are 13 stand- 
ard and 3 dwarf pears. Of stone fruits, 
there are 19 plums, 15 cherries, 13 
peaches, 2 apricots, and 4 nectarines. 

The catalogue describes an unusually 
large number of grapes, 24 in all, 3 of 
these being seedless. These grapes, ex- 
cepting one seedless sort, all originated 
at Geneva. 

Of small fruits, there are 5 red rasp- 
berries, 4 black raspberries, and 2 pur- 
ples. Two gooseberries are described. 
Five strawberries, which originated at 
Geneva, are offered for sale, and 2 from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Other plants, which the Association is 
selling, are 3 varieties of filberts, one 
elderberry, a dwarf cherry; apple trees 
grafted to 3 varieties and pear trees 
grafted to 2 varieties. 

Much more might be said about this 
organization, unique in the United States, 
and for that matter in the world, but 
space remains only to say that it serves 
the amateur, the epicure, and the com- 
mercial fruit grower as well. All are 
welcome to membership. 





Tomorrow’s Daylilies Today 


(Continued from page 27) 


present results but continues to work 
toward something better for the future, 
and so it is with our successful Daylily 
breeder whose aim for future breeding is 
to produce better small-flowered types 
and dwarf varieties in good colors. 

Doubtless many gardeners will weleome 
the opportunity of crossing some of the 
Leonian Hybrid Daylilies to produce new 
—and perhaps finer—flowers for tomor- 
row. 





In All Colors of the Rainbow 
Will grow in Tub, Pool or Pond 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


“Everything for the Lily Pool’”’ 
Illustrated in Natural Color 


Send 10c for mailing, handling 
Writetoday 


SLOCUM Water Gardens 
MARATHON, N. Y, 











in 


Polyanthus Seed, colossal strain, 2 ; 
blooms with proper culture, sturdy stems, 
lush foliage, unusual range of colors & 
shades, including pink, apricot & many two- 
toned pastels: mixed colors only, pkt. $1.00 
Auricula Seed, exceptionally fine, large flow- 
ered: mixed colors, including pastels, pkt. 
$1.00. Asiatic Primroses, candelabra type, in 
rose, yellow or mixed, for shady border, pool 
or stream: pkt. 50c. Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 


Finer Pansies, Giant Swiss for brilliancy? 
Hybrids for pastels and size; Clarke Blend 
for a mixture of both: Pkt. 50c & $1.00, 
cultural directions included. 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Oregon 




















Announcing... 


That in 1944, CROIX FARMS 
will continue to offer Superb 


Gladiolus 
Peonies 
French Lilacs 


Same high standard of quality as in 
pre-war days. 
Illustrated list free 


CROIX FARMS 


HASTINGS - - - - MINNESOTA 


x 
Maules SEED 
Boor 


THE BIGGEST CROPS 


FREE Park's FLOWER BOOK 


Full of the finest in Flower Seeds, 
Vegetable Seeds and Bulbs. Also AA 
Medal Winners. 


Send for 
Marigold Golden Eagle 
Petunia Blue Bee 
Zinnia Giant Rose 





All three 


10c 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Dept. F GREENWOOD, S. C. | 

































More Vegetable Gardensare needed on the farms 
and in towns than ever before. To meet wartime 
shortages everyone should try to grow more food! 

Senda postcard or coupon today for1944 Maule’s 
Seed Book with large Vegetable pictures, many life 
Seed Boo g g I ’ 1 
size, easy to pick out what you want. Lists favor- 
ite flowers too, to make your garden complete. 

Accurate descriptions tell uses, crop yields, seasons, how 
long it takes each kind to grow. The best kinds are marked 
with the 4-leaf-clover Good Luck sign. 

Read about Soy Beans, the food marvel grown for 4,782 
years in China; has greatest balanced food value of all veg- 
etables. Try Soys this year! 

Order soon as your Seed Book comes 
—avoid therush when the 22,000,000 
Victory Gardeners want their seeds! 


SPECIALIGY 
5 Pkts. Maule’s 


VEGETABLE 10¢ 
SEEDS FOR 
Five of Maule’s best, to grow a lot of 


vegetables—tettuce, beet, tomato, rad- 
ish, carrot—all 5, a 10c-pkt. of each. 


234 Maule Bidg., Philadelphiay Send this Coupon Today! 


Wm. Henry Maule , 
234 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

[] Send Maule’s Seed Book FREE. | 

[] Enclosed is 10c, Send 5 Packets of 
Maule’s Vegetable Seeds (value 50c), 


Offer 3200, postpaid for a dime. 













SEED HOUSE 








FLOWER GROWER $5 

















] Flowering 
° Plant Ball e 





Just Wet It... and It Grows 


plant ball 
impregnated with 


“Earthless’’ sphagnum-moss 
(3” in diameter) 
Vitamin B-1. Blooms in record time. 
Just place it in bowl or hanging bas- 
ket and keep moist. Eleven varieties: 
Nasturtium, sweet pea, morning glory, 
petunia, zinnia, marigold, cosmos, mixed 
flowers, climbing and trailing vines, 
and parsley. 


Ideal for Gifts and Bridge Prizes 
50c each—3 for $1.00 
All 11 varieties—$3 
Postpaid. Money-back Guarantee 


JO-BEE COMPANY 
1010 Fox Theatre Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
os * - 
Trickers 


\ richer W TE 


Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready. 
Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Helpful directions. Every- 
thing for the Water Garden. Write 
forF REEcopy today. (Cunada15c) hale 


W™ TRICKER Inc SS 
4115 Brookside Ave. , 41 23 RainbowTerrace 
Saddie River. N. '. ~' Independence, Ohio 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for free catalog. 


_ STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 
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FRUIT REES, BERRY PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTALS. Our complete line 
of fruit and nut trees; Blueberry, 
Boysenberry, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Grape, A paragus plants; . ye 

Shrubs, Shade trees, and » 
leads to fields ef plenty and b 
ful homes. Send for free 52 page 
Planter’s guide catalogue today. 
1 Bountitul Ridge Nurseries 

$e) Box M-14. Princess Anne, Md. 


GLADIOLUS 


My new catalogue is out this month. 
It gives you a wealth of information 













































about the best of the new varieties on 
the market and there are a number of 
very fine new introductions. I believe 
this is the best gladiolus catalogue 
published with one of the most up to 
date collections of glads. Send for your 
copy today if you are not already on 
my mailing list. 


Champlain View Gardens 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vt. 
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January in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


APPY New Year to all the world— 
to our own homes and gardens, 
to our soldiers overseas and to 
the war-torn countries far and wide. 
May this New Year bring peace on earth 


and good will to men is the earnest 
prayer that fills all hearts! 
Broad-leaved evergreens are so ‘es- 


sentially southern that no 
have too many of them. 


garden can 


The narrow leaved native Holly (Ilex 
eassine angustifolia) is one of the finest 
shrubs for foundation plantings, for 
hedges along boundaries or for groups 
in borders. This Holly has light green 
leaves about 3 inches long and not more 


than one-half inch wide. The _ berries 
form in ¢lusters along the stems and 


literally cover the plant. 


Yaupon Holly (Ilex vomitoria) is a 
native of southern swamps but grows 
well in dry soil in gardens and makes 
hedges that ean be clipped or, if al- 
lowed to grow uncut, forms a thick ever- 
green background. The berries are like 
small rubies and are very heavily 
formed. The small oval leaves are dark 
green and contrast well with the fruit 
and with other Hollies with lighter 
green leaves. 


American Holly (Ilex opaca) has been 
developed into fine new forms, one of 
the best of which is Ilex howardi which 
bears fruit in great quantities and is 
much easier to transplant and to grow 
than Hollies from the woods. 


Chinese Hollies have dark green leaves 
and Ilex cernuta has very heavy spines. 
The berries are not very freely borne 
but are larger than those of any other 
Holly. This the tree form of the 
Chinese Horned Holly and grows into a 
perfect cone. It is fine for aecents or 
specimens, but is hard to transplant 
even when balled and burlapped. 


is 


Burford’s Holly (Ilex cornuta_ bur- 
fordi) is considered an improved form 
of the above. It has many more berries 
and the leaves have only one spine at 
the tip. The bush grows low and wide 
and is therefore different from the par- 
ent plant. Any garden could use both 
kinds to advantage. These are the finest 
of the red berried Hollies. 


The winter-fruiting Hawthorns (Pyra- 
‘antha gibbsi and P. g. yunnanensis) are 


much easier to grow than the better 
known Pyraeantha coccinea  lalandi. 


Firethorn, as the Laland variety is ealled, 
begins to show its orange berries in 
September and by late fall they have 
disappeared. The red_ berried plants 
show fruit of searlet tints early in No- 
vember and these last until May. P. for- 
mosana is a compact small shrub which 
grows quickly and bears heavily the rieh 
red fruit all winter. These are choice 
beeause of the brillianee of their winter 


berries. Add them to your collection of 
evergreens for winter glory. 


The Heavenly Bamboos, or Nandinas, 
are very widely used and rightly s 
Keep the plants compact by removing 
the tall canes as they get too high. By 
taking off two or three of the top joint: 
the new growth will spread out and 
make the plant thick and better. Sav 
the seedling Nandinas and use them to 
plant under the older growths to keep 
the ground covered. One gardener uses 
these small seedlings in her window 
boxes and instead of pruning them to 
keep them low she removes the old ones 
and puts in the babies to keep the lines 
compact and low. They make a beautiful 
and unusual planting for boxes and other 
plants like Lantanas and Petunias can 
be used to give summer color. 


The fragrance of Tea Olives, Loquats, 
Elaeagnus, Photinias, Pittosporums and 
Assam Tea plants make them worth 
while anywhere. Our fall and winter 
gardens are filled with delicate aromas 
from these hardy evergreens. The blue 
berried Mahonias are different and the 
foliage striking. They grow in deep shade 
with or without moisture, and thus {fill 
a much needed place along the founda 
tion lines where the walls of houses 
bring shade and shelter. In February 
the bright vellow flowers appear and 
these are followed by azure fruit during 
summer. 


Laurestinus, one of the best Vibur- 
nums, blooms in February with elusters 
like Arbutus and as delicately fragrant 
They are rather hard to establish so it 
is wise to get small plants and then 


yateh them develop into large tall 
shrubs which are attractive at all sea- 


sons. The creamy white flower clusters 
are followed by red berries in summer 
which turn black by fall when the new 
reddish flower buds appear. 


Spraying is one of the most important 
tasks of the New Year. Go over the 
whole garden with lime sulphur spray, 
using the liquid form and in the ratio of 
1 to 40. Stronger solutions than this will 
injure ornamental plants. Never spray 
when the thermometer below 50°. 
This spray will clean Roses, flowering 
trees and deciduous shrubs as well as 
conifers and broad-leaved evergreens. It 
is safe and sure, the best of all available 
and inexpensive. 


is 


Start your Victory Gardens. Make the 
hotbed now. Seeds of Chinese Cabbage 
san be planted from the first to the fif- 
teenth. Seeds of parsley, cabbage and 
cauliflower from the fifteenth to Febru 
ary 1. Asparagus roots can be put out 
from December to April. Twenty-five 
roots will plant a row 50 feet long. Cab 
bage and onions ean be planted during 
this period also. One package of eab- 
bage seed and 100 onions will plant a 
50-foot row. 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


Thank God for Flowers 


Thank God for flowers. They never lose 
their grace, 

However dark and troubled be the while. 

Although there by on every human face 

A frown of hate, they never cease to smile. 

When men are plotting deeds of strife and 
blood, 

And waging war beneath an angry sky, 

They nod their greetings in the field, and 
wood, 

And garden to each breeze that passes by. 


Masters of self-possession are they all, 
Teachers of poise to such as care to learn, 
Along the path or by the garden wall, 
With cultured neighbors or the wildwood 
fern. 
Happy alike in sun, and rain, and dew, 
Lending their sweetness to the passing 
hours, 
They dwell contentedly till life is through, 
Then die as they have lived. Thank God 
for flowers. 
—CLARENCE EpWIN FLYNN 


Winter Housecleaning 


RESOLVE TO HAVE A SPARKLING (&-c. uo? 


SCOU GUN IN 1944! Os 


FREE. 2 (até TELLS HOW! 


A little planning this winter with Lawn Care, 
and you'll learn how easy it is to have a 
beautiful Scott Lawn. An Illinois customer 
tells us, “We followed your Lawn Care in- 
structions, used Scotts Seed and Turf Builder 
and now our lawn is just like velvet. It's 
the envy of the neighborhood.” Write to- 
day for your Free 2 year subscription to 
Lawn Care and resolve to use Scotts this 
spring. You, too, will brag about the results. 


©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
15 Main Street « Marysville, Ohio 






















I could not clean my house in spring 

When the street was arched with locust | 
bloom, 

Nor when the willow drooped her arms 

To make a summer living-room. 


| 
Nor when the sky was brittle-blue, 
The oaks wine-red, the maples gold; 
Plenty of time to paper walls 
When earth turned drab and winds blew | 
cold. | 
Now I can clean, for Nature sleeps 
Snug in her billowy feather-bed, 
And the days we spent together pass 
In a bright procession through my head. 
—SuUDIE Stuart HAGER 


January 


They say old Janus looks both ways... 
Back to December’s red and green, 
Mistletoe, poinsettia’s flare, 

Ahead to February’s flowers, 

Hyacinth and freesia scented air. 


So, be like Janus, if you're wise; 

Cherish the happiness now gone, 

Perfumed rose-petals of the past, 

But, forward look, to thoughts of joy 

And bloom the future’ll bring, hold fast! 
—Mary C. SHAw 


A Wild Flower’s Plea 


Stop painting the clouds with sunshine! 
Please, let the gray clouds be; 

For if all the clouds were sunshine 
What would become of me? 


Those gray clouds hold the raindrops, 
That come pattering down in showers, 
To revive the drooping petals 
Of wild, forgotten flowers. 
—MARIE SPRAGUE 


Ghosts 


They gaze within my room to learn 
If all their, white display is vain— 
These ghosts of Summer’s flower and fern 
Frosted on my window pane. 

—IsABEL M. Woop 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 








SPECIAL OFFER 


50 assorted Hardy Native Perennial 
Wildflowers—85.85 delivered 


Flowering spring through autumn—sun or shade. 
Send for catalog listing Ornamental plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Blue Ridge Wildings suitable for 
all planting. All nursery grown. 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 











poems for this column. 









Scarlet, Lavender 
Yellow and Rose 


Lovely shades that are 
spectacular for garden 
display, and effective 
for home decoration. 
= full, deep, dou 
ble flowers, five inches a- 
cross and about two inches 
thick. So easy to grow, you 


a, 

9 
can sow the seeds outdoors Burpee Ss 
in spring when the soil has Seed Catalog FREE 


become warm and have a 

glorious garden all summer The best vegetables to make your garden produce 

and fall Sturdy well-branch- pd most food; flowers to make it beautiful. Leading 
¢ ; y a i Seed Catalog—send postcard or coupon, 

ed,3-ft. plants. Al5c-Packet “™erea™ 


of seeds of each color, all 4 
Packets postpaid to you for 
for just 10c. 


W. Atlee 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
(or) CLINTON, IOWA 





W. Atlee Burpee Co. { Faleeet ag ty 


Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Packets 
Burpee’s Giant Zinnia Seeds. 


Send Burpee’s 1944 
Seed Catalog PREE. 
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Bearing Age 


FRUIT TREES 


Six year old trees, have been twice trans- 
planted. 7 to 9 feet tall. 


SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER EARLY 


These large trees can be safely shipped 
and planted, even though your ground 
has a few inches of frost. Plant early. 
Order now; we will ship whenever want- 
ed. Trees will be carefully dug, tagged 
and packed. Not shipped prepaid. Ship- 
ping charges extra. 














$3.50 each © 3 for $10 © & for $18 @ 12 for $34 


BARTLETT PEAR —rich purple. Good size, fine flav- 
flavored, bears heavily, rip- or. Fine for canning. Sept. 
ens late Sept. Very fine BRADSHAW PLUM—large 
quality, dark red, very good. Proli- 
ITALIAN PRUNE —tIarge fic,semi-free. Ripens August. 


Apple Varieties—very nice trees 
IMPROVED ROME BEAU- Iate keeper. Very produc- 
TY—Red, very productive. tive. Large red and finest 
Fine flavor, good cooker. quality. 

McINTOSH — Fa. winter. yELLOW TRANSPARENT 


Large red, finest flavor. _ yoct early variety. Large 
Hardy and productive. yellow, fine cooker, very 


STAYMAN WINESAP — productive, 


Fiowering Crab Trees 


Sturdy well rooted trees, 4 to 6 feet tall. 
Finest varieties. Can be shipped now or later. 
$2.00 each ° 3 for $5.50 


Choice of any 6 for $10 


ATROSANGUINEA — ELEY—Wine red flow- 
Red buds of rare beauty, ers. Spectacular red 
Red flowers. Fruit yel- fruits. Very ornamenta:. 


low with red streaks, 


DOLGA — New. Showy 
HOPA—New. Fine red 


bright pink. Showy 


flowers. sSeautiful red fruits of red and yellow. 
fruits. Excellent. Fruits have fine flavor 
ARNOLDS— Very early. for preserving, etc. 


Semi double light pink, 
Very showy, 
BETCHELS—Very fra- 
grant full double bright 
pink. Very fine 


RED RUSSIAN — One 
of the finest. Showy red 
foliage, red flowers and 
brilliant red fruits. 
Tops. 


Flowering Trees—Nut Trees 


6 for $1.00 ° 15 for $2.00 
45 for $5.00 prepaid 


100 for $8.00 via express (not prepaid). All 
sturdy 2 yr. old trees, 2 to 3 feet tall. 


Order now. Will ship when wanted. 


HAZELNUT BLACK WALNUT BUTTERNUT 
WHITE DOGWOOD RED BUD TULIP TREE 
MT. ASH WEEPING WILOW MAPLE 
CHINESE ELM RUSSIAN MULBERRY 
(loved by song birds) 


Three fine Patented HARDY PHLOX 


These are among the showiest of hardy 
flowers. 


ATLANTA—F lowers large as hydrangeas. White 
shaded with pale blue. Does best in partial shade, 
Strong grower and a beautiful plant, We are sure 
you will like its unusual shading 


AUGUSTA—Finest American Beauty Red. Strong 


grower, fine foliage. Large sprakling flowers. Un- 
fading. A consistent star performer. Very fine, 
COLUMBIA—Very fine light pink. Large flowers 
of deticate cameo pink with a faint blue center 
shading. Unusually attractive, never fading. Nearly 
perpetual flowering from July until frost. You will 
appreciate this fine variety, 


Price on patented Phlox .60 ea. *3 for $1.50 
6 for $2.75 * 12 fine plants $5 * Postpaid 


Send for free price list:- 


Delphinium, Fruit Plants, 
Perennials. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


Hardy Phlox, 
Fine Shrubs, 
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SALZER'S 76 “ YEAR 
bicte Specials 





“SUGAR TOMATO"—Sweetest of All! Excellent for 
salads, sauces, juice. Small in size but enormous bearer. 
Superb quality; requires less sugar than other varieties, 
15 cents per packet; 2 ioe oe 44 oz. $1.00, postpaid... 

4 pages. Everything for Vice 
BIG FREE CATALOG: tory Garden and Farm. Three- 
way tested seeds, 99°%-plus pure, Hardy Bulbs, Potatoes, 
Plants, Shrubs, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. 
zone A. SALZER SEED CO. 

Ox 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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VARIETY 


Without Flowers 


By 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and 


DOROTHEA BLOM 


HAT shall we do when florist’s 
flowers are expensive and scarce, 
“And winter, slumbering in 
the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a 
dream of spring”? 


We shall have arrangements still. We 
shall have them because we need the 
refreshment and inspiration that they 
give more than we ever needed these 
things before. 

What if our compositions must be 


quieter in January than in June? We 
have just passed through the Christmas 
season with its decorations which speak, 
in part, of the joy associated with the 
birth of the Prince of Peace. Surely after 
the splendor and comparative lavishness 
of December’s decorations, the more quiet 
thing is a satisfying contrast. 

Not that our arrangements without 
flowers need be- entirely and unreservedly 
quiet. Although our most obvious source 
of material at this season is evergreen 
(and perhaps some dry material care- 
fully stored sinee fall), we may inelude 
a dash of brilliant color. With one 
arrangement we may use a pottery animal 
such as we find in the illustration, while 
in another we might place two-or three 
pieces of richly colored fruit or vegetable 
near the base of the container. 

Even in this bleak season we ean some- 
times find bright berries to add to the 
possibilities of January variety. If it 
fits your taste and your mood, you ean 
paint seed pods or berries a color which 
appeals to you when used with the rich 





Photo by SEAF 
Tender foliage from a commercial green- 
house is an inexpensive manner of adding 


to January’s variety. Arrangement by Mrs. 
Archie S. Woods 


dark green of most evergreens. The com- 
mon Barberry and Bayberry offer interest- 
ing form in whatever color you paint 
them—and both of these are still abundant 
with berries in January. If you feel 
inclined to get contrast by using white 
with evergreens, use a creamy white. The 
so-called “dead white” has no affinity at 
all with the dark green common to ever- 
greens. If we are using fruit or a color- 
ful accessory with evergreens in a bowl 
or a tray-like container, we have a choice 
of using our touch of color in the econ- 
tainer itself, along with the plant material, 
or outside as the little bear is used. 

Another source of variation for Janu- 
ary is in foliages from a greenhouse. 
Almost any large commercial greenhouse 
has foliages which ordinarily have no 
market value because the publie is not 
educated to appreciate them, and many 
of the plants will either profit by or at 
least be oblivious to occasional pruning. 
Most florists would not mind selling you 
for a modest sum that which they thought 
had no value. 

Whether we use foliage from the 
greenhouse or from the winter garden, 
we vary our arrangements by our selec- 
tion of container. Imagine, for instance, 
what different arrangements you could 
make with the combination of Oregon 
Holly, Cedar and Mugho Pine in (1) a 
pewter pitcher; (2) a brass tray; (3) a 
wooden chopping bowl; (4) a smoky blue 
pillow vase! 

Secause the foliages available in Janu- 
ary are usually combined for their differ- 
ences in texture and shape, with little 
difference in color, there are reminders 
that we will stress to help you enjoy 
January variations to the full: 

1. Use your materials sparingly, allow- 


« . . 
The airiness and grace of the treatment 


of these evergreens is 
January. 


one variation for 
Mrs. Herbert 


Arrangement by 
Hillman 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt photo 
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PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Ce- 
cile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds un- 
fold into large velvety red 
fragrant flowers. 


DORMANT PLANTS: 


o 
$1.85 each, 3 for$4.50 


of POST PAID 
3 Sen nd for CATALOG of ROSES 


and other interesting 
CALIFORNIA plants illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 


Get this Beautifu/ and 
/nstructive Book from 
Ohio's Foremost Nursery 





mental: trees. Many valuable hints on planting 
and care. All plants guaranteed highest quality 


cial d 


'P for early orders. 


il Nurseries, Box F 24, Tipp City, Ohio 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 142-2 
Ibs. 30 other hardy, easy-to-grow varieties. Aso 
all kinds fruit and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK & NURSERY GUIDE 
accurately describes the best early bearing varie- 
ties for home fruit gardens. 

Write for free copy today. 

J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, 
Box G Naples, N. Y. 


SHUMWAY’'S 
FANCY PICKLING 
CUCUMBER 














Earliest of all, perfect shape, 


enormous cropper. Big money 

crop; customer reports 10 gallons 

of pickles and $5.75 worth sold from 15 

hills; $600 46-3 acre. 75 seeds FREE with big 
Seed and Nursery ox366 Write Today. 



















Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation--Red, White, 
Biue, Pink, Purple 
--al0c-Packet of each, 
all 6 postpaid for 10c 
Send dime today. 


aule’s Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 

and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food. 
w 


. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


‘MIRACLE’ Bearing Size 


5-in-1 Large Pear Tree 


Think of harvesting a constant succes- 
sion of juicy, luscious, flavorful pears 
from early season to frost--Right Away. 
Big, husky, healthy, six to eight foot, 
5 year old trees, some have already 
borne fruit and others are 
**Miracle’’ multi-fruited trees, each one 
bearing five different, kinds of pears, the 
finest that grow—Barflett, Keiffer, Garber, 
Early Harvest, Koontz. You can find room 















ready to bear. 


for one or more of these marvelous 5-in-1 
even the smallest ¢g oa Life-time enjoymen 
investment. Each 


ear trees in 
for a small 


ROBERT WAYMAN, "est. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y 

















CHOICE 2 
ASSORTED cS i 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(mot seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
deal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
Culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 


Noughton Farms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 








ing for plenty of airiness in your arrange- | 


ment so that you won’t have the effect 
of a solid dark spot. 
Place your arrangement in a_posi- 


tion where it has the best possible light- 
ing. Dark colors absorb light, and your 
pleasure will be increased as you increase 
the lighting for your picture. Unless you 
care only for the silhouette, do not place 
your evergreens against light, as in front 
of a window, but rather in a place where 
you and the light approach the arrange- 
ment from the same direction. 

3. Combining brilliant colors with ever- 
greens, use a smaller area of strong color 
than of the dark color, or the brillianee 
will overpower the dark colors of the 
foliages. 

4. Use water with your evergreens, to 
keep them fresh and alive looking as long 
as possible. 

Be creative. Every time you start 
out again, try to think of an approach 
you have never used before. Then a 
handful of evergreens ean be as thrilling 
in its own way as a bunch of Roses, and 
twice as challenging. 








How to Make Dormant | 
Cuttings 


(Continued from page 19) 


as the ground, preferably well-drained 
soil, is dry enough to work. They are 
set three to seven inches apart in the 


rows, with rows far enough apart to hoe 
or cultivate between, and they should be 
labeled. Having opened furrow with 
a hoe or spade, cuttings which are not 
too long are planted almost vertically; 
long cuttings, such as those of the grape, 


at an angle or slant. They are set, of 
course, basal ends down. Only one or 


two buds—one in the ease of grape, two 
in the ease of currant and gooseberry— 
or not more than one-fourth to one-third 
the length of the eutting is allowed to 
remain above ground. 

Blueberry cuttings are usually set in 
a mixture of equal parts of sand and 
peat moss (sphagnum peat) in outdoor 
glass-ecovered frames as soon as they are 
taken and without any previous period 
in storage. They are set so deeply that 
only the top bud is exposed. Kept moist 
and lightly shaded, especially after the 
leaf buds open, they root in about thir- 
teen weeks. Such a mixture of sand 
and peat for the rooting medium has 
given good results with cuttings of many 
woody plants but cuttings of a grape, the 
variety Sheridan, rooted much better in 
sand, 

Every species is to some extent an ex- 
ception but if the cuttings of the plants 
named are handled and eared for about 
as deseribed, some or all of them will 
root. I do not transplant the rooted eut- 
tings until the following spring. I do, 
however, look at some of them, just a 
sample, earlier, for the element of anti- 
cipation in examining cuttings, and find- 
ing them rooted, is almost comparable to 
that of a boy approaching a lively fish 
line or even a muskrat trap. 











AHALIAS 


FOR YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Make your VICTORY GARDEN 
more decorative and _ interesting 
In curtailing our acreage of dahlias 


with Dahlias. 
and producing edibles for the War Effort we have 


discarded many of the temperamental varieties, 
making our offerings this year the easiest to grow 
and the most satisfactory group of dahlias for your 
needs, 
Large Dahlias for Exhibition, and Cut 
both medium and small for borders and arrange- 
ments. Although dahlias are not under ceiling 
prices, the novelties have taken a normal reduction, 
and most of the standard varieties are the same 
price as 2 years ago. 
Don’t miss the 1944 Introduc-‘ons listed in the 
December issue. Our complete new catalog with 
recommendations of ‘“‘Dahlias for your 1944 Vic- 
tory Garden’’ awaits your request. If not already a 
customer send for your copy at once. 


Flowers, 







DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


alae 24 VINELANDN.L 








One each of 4 selected varieties— 
Hicks Yew 15-18"—Pyram. Arbor- 
vitae 5-18"—Spreading Yew 10- 
12 spread—Pfitzer Juniper 15- 
18” spread. $3.00 Value for $2.40 
if ordered from this ad. Will 
ship planting time. 

COLE’S 1944 PLANTING GUIDE 

ready. Book of 500 Offers 
items in natural colors—Fruit 
ers, Roses, Shrubs, etc 
le today 
THE COLE NURSERY Co. 
2010 Mentor Ave. Painesville, 


Most 
Trees, Fl« 


low- 
It's FREE. Write 












The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce 

all in one! Serve the tender young leaves as 
lettuce, or boil as greens. The Wr crisp, 
tender, pale green gaike are delicious. Slice 
in strips, eat like celery, raw or cooked. 
When creamed, the flave or suggests celery, 
lettuce, asparagus. Easier to grow than let- 
tuce. Best new vegetable. Packet ‘1Sc. 14 Oz. 


35c. postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog Free 


Pra a ee lt net ini 
== 
Sices —_- 


Ww. Atlee nua Co. 


Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


QUINTUPLET 
APPLE TREES 


A NEW type of tree that produces 5 varieties of 
apples on one tree, 
Write for Free Catalog on Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 


Stern's Nurseries, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


exhibition DAHLIAS// 
Bloom from seed in 8to 10 weeks. The Cream _ 497) (7 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- AR) 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite 
beauty. Many specimens produced from this on { 
Supreme Mixture would cost you 4 
VI:® from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. 14 
W7¥T7a 100 Seeds only 10c. Send today. 
FRE BIG 1944 GARDEN ANNUAL “* 
illustrating in Color. At New Low Prices 
all the new things fer your garden this spring. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocitora, imnots 





Berries, 


















QUALITY YOU 
CAN COUNT ON! 


Don’t waste valuable time with seeds 
of low quality—go to your dealer and 
ask for Page’s seeds for your vege- 
table or flower garden. 

Page’s seeds at your dealers will include all the 
best known, proven varieties. 

AVAILABLE IN PACKETS OR BULK 

Remember—for garden, field, lawn grass or flower 
seeds—see your Page Dealer or write for his name. 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 
‘At Your Service Since 1896'’ 
P.O. Box B-16 GREENE, N. Y. 
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KUNDERD 1944 


A Gladioli and Garden Book 
| Now Ready 


Kunderd’s Prize- Winning 
Gladioli are a real treat for 
your garden—beautiful, color- 
ful, easy to grow. Our Cata- 
log, in addition to Gladiolt, 
lists many other lovely flow- 
ers for your. enjoyment. 


GROW THE BEST ALWAYS IN 
QUALITY BULBS AND PLANTS 
Mail a Postcard Today for 
Your Free Copy of Our Illus- 

trated Garden Catalog 



















EPARATION 


se Ariens 
Tiller. In ONE opera- 
tion prepare a com- 
pletely pulverized level 
seed bed—no plow sole 
—no hard chunks—op- 
erates easily in small 
space—3 models. Write 


ARIENS CO. 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS 


These will bloom in any climate 


A blend of 30 wild flowers............. . 30¢ 
Golden California Poppies............. ee 0G 
Multi-colored Hybrid California Poppies.. 30¢ 


All Three Above 75c postpaid 
FREE 1944 REFERENCE GARDEN BOOK 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


























Pasadena I, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. F 



















sro Planting size, 6 to 8 inches, 

7 farapid growing. 
+ 

EOAS9> 6 EVERGREENS $1.00 

. eae ced ¢ Pyramid Arbor Vitae 

te! transplanting size, 6 to 

8 inches, rapid growing. 


Wood ward globe, trans- FREE: $ 






‘* Hundreds of similar of- 


, our catalog. 
Pyramid . 





fers in 
Write for it today 


VES 
| SPRING ite UA sihitiaseee 








Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


targest LEMONS 


Here, at last are two of the most unique and useful | 

ever offered. Both plants have large, beautiful, wa Se ce 
blossoms. Then, imagine it—the thrill of picking ona using mammoth 
high quality Lemons, often weighing 1 to 3 lbs. One lemon enough 
for several pies. Dwarf Oranges are delicious. More fully de- 
scribed in our catalog of over 100 bargains im plants, trees, and 
shrubs. Write today for your free copy . . 


Ackerman Nurseries, 43 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 








+ * 
7 
GRAVE 
(CARDEN TRACTOR & 


\ POWER MOWER 










Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 107 
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" ROWNTREE 


Author of “Hardy Californians” “California Shrubs” ete. 


HIS is catalogue month. Let’s play 

fair with the seedsmen and nursery- 

men. Catalogue making is no easy 
job even in normal times and this year, 
with labor and paper scarcity and the 
slackened speed of printing establish- 
ments, the headaches are doubled. During 
war years our attitude toward catalogues 
should be one of respect and if we treat 
them in the old flip way, regarding them 
as advertising sheets rather than the 
sources of information, we don’t deserve 
replacements. 

Don’t buy more seed than necessary 
and if you have left-overs, share or ex- 
change them with other gardeners; your 
garden club is a good swapping medium. 

By this time we know something about 
which strains of vegetables are best suited 
to our soil and climate and which ones 
are popular with the family. By sticking 
to the most suitable strains we can eut 
out a lot of waste. Gage the size of the 
planting to the need—neither too much 
nor too littke—so that you won’t be 
threatened with feast or famine. 

Throughout the West Coast, January 
and February are likely to be wet months 
and care must be taken not to sow seeds 
or put in plants when the earth is water- 
logged. If the soil is heavy and wet lay 
the vegetable garden off into raised ridges 
and sow seed on the top of the ridges. 
Even though we are promised more nitro- 
gen in fertilizers this year, composting 
should not slacken. That next summer’s 
food factory should get all the kitchen 
refuse, all the garden waste and all the 
wood ashes. Don’t put your fire out 
with water for this means the waste of 
good fertilizer. Seatter the dry ashes 
on the compost before rain and let the 
leaching be absorbed by the layers below. 

Easterners, newly come to the West 
Coast, sometimes bring old gardening 
habits with them. One of these is lime- 
seattering. Asa rule the soil of the West 
Coast, especially in the southern part, 
is more likely to need sweetening with 
acid than with lime. Be very sure which 
your soil needs and if you are positive 
that there is a ealeium deficiency, use 
gypsum instead of lime for lime is said 
to rob the soil of beneficial qualities. 

If you have an Akebia vine, see that 
it doesn’t get ahead of you for when 
this lovely climber once gets out of hand 
it is as hard to thin out as the overpower- 
ing Mattress vine (Calacinum or Muehlen- 
beckia). Only an unmatted specimen can 
show to advantage the maroon flowers and 
beautiful, five-fingered leaves. It is an 


amenable enough subject when taken in 
time and this is a good month to tackle 
the work of preserving the decorative 
qualities of a very individual vine. 

Violets are among the best loved flowers 
but they are unaccountably erratic. While 
in one garden they run uncontrollably over 
the place, in the next they must be wooed 
with blandishments. A good meal of 
blood dried (or its equivalent) before the 
blooming period often coaxes the laggards 
back into action, increasing and prolong- 
ing bloom. Do it early this month. 


Southern California. If you slipped 
up on getting in the seeds of winter and 
spring-blooming annuals, there is still 
time to sow Iberis, Dimorphotheca, Nie- 
rembergia, Chrysanthemum mawi, Cen- 
taureas and Linarias. Ground-sown 
annuals are usually more satisfactory 
than those transplanted from flats and 
the simple process of raking in seed fits 
better into a war-time program, espe- 
cially if the species used will carry on 
the picture by self-sowing. Annual 
Ibevis umbellata is among the self-sow- 
ers and seedsmen carry varieties in 
white, a good salmon-pink, a rather in- 
tense crimson and the ordinary rose- 
pink. I. gibraltarica is one of the best 
self-sowing perennials, making a _ neat 
little bushlet and producing profusely 
flat corymbs of light lilae flowers. The 
invaluable Linaria maroceana hybrids 
can be sown at any time of year except 
in the hottest months and reward the 
money and time and work invested as 
well as any annual I know. It is not 
too late to sow wildflower seed. Gilias, 
Phacelias, Clarkias, Collinsias and 
Linanthus are among the sure bets. 

If it is seclusion you are after, plant 
now some native Californian Catalina 
cherries, Prunus lyoni. They are quick 
growing evergreens with handsome shiny 
leaves, will grow in sun or shade and 
preserve a presentable contour and de- 
meanor for years. Gardens in the sub- 
tropical area lying between Santa Bar- 
bara and the Mexican border are now 
full of brillianey and if you think that 
yours lacks winter color, look over the 
Aloes, Tritonias, Crassulas, Aretotis, the 
new Calendulas, the heavily-flowered 
vine, Bignonia venusta, and decide which 
of these you will plant now or next fall. 
If you like the ubiquitous Californian 
pepper (not really a native), consider 
the Brazilian pepper now in berry. Its 
flattened canopy drips during the winter 
with strings of berries a little smaller 
than those of Schinus molle and nearer 
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FLYING CLOUD FARMS, Inc. 


Mrs. Bancroft Winsor 
Mrs. Sylvia W. Moseley 


HURRY! 
cash discounts expire 


JANUARY 15, 1944 


Send for our free illustrated 
catalog at once. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE 
GLADIOLUS WORLD 
New Bedford, Mass. 


=, CAMELLIA 


' 4 JAPONICA 
a 4 one-year plants from pots— 


white, pink, red and variegated—-$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 

Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


The Catalog of 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Will offer for 1944 
America’s Largest Collection of Real 
Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 


HURRY! HURRY! 


Acushnet 































Free Illustrated Booklet “Hints on 


Care and Culture of Roses.”’ Trial 
Offer: Send $1.00 for four 2-year-old 
bushes, all different, World’s' best 


varieties — guaranteed, Address — 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Route 5, Tyler, Texas 








Grow Pansy Plants from 


Pitzonka's Prize Mixture 


Edge your flower and _ vegetable 
beds with Pitzonka’s Pansies—extra 
large, extra. striking. 


1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 
1,16 oz. $2 


Ask for FREE Pansy 
booklet No. 114 


PITZONKAS /ansy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 





~ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


GLADIOLUS HEMEROCALLIS 
TIGRIDIAS MONTBRETIAS 
and other flowering bulbs 
Our new 1944 descriptive list is now ready. A 

card will bring your copy. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120F Hoquiam, Washington 














Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and Up 


A practical greenhouse 
of high quality at a low 
price. Made in sections 
ready for easy assembly. 
Size 5x13 ft 
Send for catalog E-O. 
LORD & BURNHAM C@ 
Y. 


Irvington, N. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 








Dorothy Biddle's 
1944 Lectures and Demonstrations 


Subjects ‘of universal in- 
terest in a_ heartening, 
helpful, down-to-earth pres- 
entation by a nationally 
known and loved speaker. 
Ask for folder for your 
club. It will give you sug- 
gestions for stimulating 
meetings. 


Dorothy Biddle 


123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 














eC ral. 


searlet than 
foot tree has for years been handled by 


As this lovely 20- 


Southland nurseries there is no excuse 
for its garden scarcity. 

Flats of vegetables for the Victory 
Garden are now covering the benches 
outside the seed stores. Don’t buy any 
that are leggy or yellowing, for most 
vegetables, being the product of cen- 
turies of hybridizing and pampering, do 
not quickly recover from retarded growth. 


California fog belt. Since there is, 
sometimes, more winter than summer 
sun in the section of fog, there need be 
no lack of color in the January garden. 
Nemesias, Primulas, Camellias and Cy- 
clamen can still be planted. Violas and 
Calendulas put out now will bloom into 
the summer. Calendula Ball’s Apricot 
and Chrysantha Twilight, a creamy yel- 
low, are both lovely and a seed packet 
of what is ealled ‘‘ Art Shades’’ brings 
some new and pleasing tones. Violas 
Blue Perfection and Jersey Gem are 
still among the best blues and the soft 


| yellow variety Primrose Dame harmonizes 


| boiling water. 








beautifully with them. 

Bibb’s lettuce is admirably suited to 
the fog belt. Its intensely deep green 
coloring evidences the presence of valu- 
able vitamin A, its compact growth re- 
quires little room and its leaves are so 
crisp that they break at a touch. 
tard spinach is a useful green to sow 
at this time and the edible pod peas do 
exceptionally well here. When cooking 
these, pick the pods soon atter the peas 
have formed, strip the strings from both 
sides with beans and plunge into 
Ten or fifteen minutes is 
time enough for peas which have been 
quickly grown. 


as 


California—Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys. Heavy frosts are likely 
to tollow the New Year and January 
isn’t the pleasantest month to work in 
the garden but what is accomplished 
now eases up the spring rush. Gladiolus 
plantings may be continued into the 
middle of February, shrubs may be 
trimmed and Roses planted. This is a 
good month to divide the over-dense 
Canna roots, making a sharp straight 
spade-eut, taking out the center and 
leaving the newer outside growth. If you 
do not know Winter Sweet, that shrub 
which produces fragrant flowers on dull 
cold days, ask your nurseryman to show 
it to you for it does well in the Big 
Valley and is just the thing to set off the 
early flowering bulbs. 


Pacific Northwest. Be kind to the 
house plants and guard them from shock, 
remembering that those which have come 
from greenhouses have been living in 
shelter and an even temperature. When 
you thumb over the catalogues settle 
now on what replacements must be made 
and get the orders in early. Is there a 
place for a pink Dogwood? 

Unele Sam is anxious to line up exist- 
ing Mulberry trees and to have more 
grown. The New America Mulberry is 
a rapid grower, hardy and bears large 
black fruit. 

As soon as the seeds of Stock, Lobelia 
and Petunia arrive they may be sown 
indoors and, for the vegetable garden, 
put in seeds of celery and cabbage. 


Mus- | 

















FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 


TESTED VEGETABLE 
NOVELTIES FOR 1944 


CELERY—Summer Pascal (120 days) New 


early green variety of superior quality. 
Thick round _ stalks almost ribless. 
Blanches quickly. Pkt. 25¢. 


OAK LEAF LETTUCE.—A real Salad Bowl 
novelty. Fine textured leaves of delicious 
flavor. Try it once and convince yourself. 
Pkt. 25¢. 

BUTTERNUT SQUASH.—New small win- 
ter sort. Bottle-shaped yellow fruits with 
finely textured, dry, sweet yellow flesh. A 
sensational novelty of superb flavor. Pkt. 
25¢. 

Collection Offer: 1 each of above 3 novel- 
ties and New 1944 Seed Annual beauti- 
fully illustrated in color for........65¢ 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


The Old Reliable Firm—Est. 1905. 


92 Chambers St., (BArclay 7-6138) N. Y. 7. 

















Grow Your Own Victory’ 


RUITS ©: 


Bearing Trees 
and Plants. 

Offered by Virginia's Largest Growers. 

Write for Free Copy New Low-Price Cata- 

logue, offering 800 varieties of Fruits and 


eseono nun BERRIES 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Box 8, Waynesboro, Virginia 











MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 





EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, 








N. Y. 





FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THIS 
CATALOG 








The "Old Reliable’ 
Seed House 
Send postcard or letter today; 
order early! Maule’s Seed Book 
gives complete descriptions ; tells 
best kinds, Vegetables and 
Flowers. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Give House Plants 


Your Loving Care, Now ! 


It’s easy to keep everything green, 
lovely, full of blooms. These rich, 
balanced, complete PLANT FOOD 
TABLETS will amaze you. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. At florists, seed, 
hardware, garden stores—25c, 50c, 
$1, $2.75—or postpaid Plantabbs 
Co., Baltimore-1, Md. 


FULTONS 


PLaniasB 
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This 66-page book is crammed 


from cover to cover with 
descriptions and hints for 
successful gardening — seed 


offerings, cultural information, 


for both vegetable and 
flower gardens, New varie- 
ties and old favorites. Vege- 


tables are Vital for Victory. , 
Flowers help Morale. This book will help you 
to help others in the war effort. 


ALSO 
EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 
Two Packets for 10¢ 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 

A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 

Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 

Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Box G CANTON 2, OHIO 





BEARING-AGE GRAPES 


Many of these vines were loaded with fruit last 
year, and they are likely to bear for you this 
summer. 


Write for Free Catalog on Grape Vines, Fruit 
Trees, Berries, Shrubs, and Roses. 


Geneva, N. Y. 









STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G 
——— 





Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 





shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 35c.: 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00, postpaid 
Special Collection 

of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
melia-flowered, and Single. All 


Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $2.60, Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Beautiful Catalog Free 
Van Bourgonaien Bros. 
Dept. 217 Babylon, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new. 


Plan your 1944 garden now. 
Send today for our descriptive catalog. 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
NEW CUMBERLAND PENNSYLVANIA 


Oregon 1 10305 
; on 

















ORLDS FINEST 
COLLECTOR'S GROUP 


No. 1 Grade Roses 





F Each 
HEART'S DESIRE, exquisite deep 
red buds to velvety red $1.50 
CONTRAST, 


orange-rose, with re- 


verse milk-white ........ . 
ECLIPSE, long streamlined bud of 


rich go 

ETERN 

pink with graceful buds i 
GOOD NEWS, a superb rose of 
peach-pink to silvery-pink... 
SIGNORA, bed of burnt sienna, 
opening toward mandarine........ 


Total Value . ia - 
SPECIAL for . . . $6.50 Postpaid 
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Select New Annual Flowers 


(Continued from page 16) 


be restricted. While the real attraction 
of this improved form is the pleasing 
rose-pink and white flower petals, their 
elongated stamens and long, narrow seed 
pods, give them that giant spider effect. 
Plants grow 4 to 6 feet high and are 
very effective, particularly in back- 
grounds. 

The European Cynoglossum Firma- 
ment, also known as Chinese Forget-me- 
not, is another valuable addition to any 
American garden, for its bright Forget- 
me-not blue flowers are continuously pro- 
duced throughout the summer, and this 
color isn’t at all plentiful in summer 
flowers. It really seems to flower more 
freely and retain its dwarf habit better 
in fairly poor, rather dry soil. Over 
enriched, wet material seems to encourage 
growth at the cost of flowers. Its height 
averages around 3 feet. Also, we find 
that honey bees will forsake everything 
for it, and this should interest bee-keep- 
ers. Seed of Cynoglossum can either be 
sown out direct early, as soon as the soil 
ean be handled, or for some earlier flow- 
ering plants it can be sown early in a 
cool greenhouse or frame and transplanted 
to the garden. 

Nierembergia Purple Robe is another 
recentA.A.S. winner that is worthy of a 
note. This is an ideal, uniformly dwarf, 
lavender-blue border or bedding subject, 
making a height of but 6 to 8 inches de- 
pending on growing conditions. The origi- 
nal variety known as Hippomaniea, from 
which Purple Robe is evidently a selec- 
tion, loses much of its blue color when 
exposed to our hot summers. The valu- 
able point in Purple Robe is that it fully 
holds its deep color throughout the sea- 
son but it is not quite so vigorous in 
growth. This is nicely overcome by set- 
ting the plants somewhat closer. Nierem- 
bergias are easily propagated by cuttings 
or divisions, but seedlings are more vigor- 
ous. Besides, cuttings easily carry over 
any disease from the old plants. 

To most of us the combination of 
lavender and yellow is pleasing. Together 
they seem to brighten each other. The 
little annual eatalogued as the Dahlberg 
Daisy makes the height of Nierembergia 
and keeps itself covered with its small 
bright yellow daisy-like flowers through- 
out the season. This, as well as Nierem- 
bergia, seems to prefer a fairly dry sum- 
mer and they may be grown together. 

The past season we planted a long 
hedge about our grounds of that refresh- 
ing green annual, Kochia childsi, which 
makes a height of about 3 feet. We bor- 
dered it with a bright red dwarf Celosia 
known as Fire Feather. After this got 
into color around mid-July, the contrast- 
ing effect of the bright green and the 












Profuse Mounds of fall blooming 
beauty! 10-12” iigh, 2 ft. spread. 
Extremely hardy AMELIA (pink) KING 
(coppery brown), QUEEN silvery 
white), HECTOR golden yellow one 
of each—$1.60 collection for only 
$1.30 postpaid. Order today. Will 


ship at planting time. 

COLE'S 1944 PLANTING GUIDE 

Book of 500 Offers. Most items in natural 
Trees, Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, etc. It’s 
FREE. Write today. : 
THE COLE NURSERY CO. 2000 Mentor Ave., Painesville, O. 


Now ready. 
colors—Fruit 


clear red can be imagined. The Koehia 
ean be sown early in the open ground for 
it is a half hardy annual that freely seeds 
itself. The Celosias 


ean also be sown 
direct but not until the ground warms 
some, or for an earlier effect, sow indoors 
about Mareh 1. The variety Golden 


Feather is identical in habit 
yellow. 

Another exceedingly showy Celosia is 
known as Thompsoni Magnifica. While 
it doesn’t color up much before the Cris- 
tata or Cockscomb type comes in, which is 
late August with us, the intensity of its 
color makes up for this delay. Thomp- 
soni Magnifica gets 3 to 4 feet and is a 
mixture of red and yellow, with red pre- 
dominating as it should. For a fiery 
late summer and fall garden effect don’t 
miss it. 

Cosmos Orange Ruffles is another very 
showy subject that maintains a supply 
of bright orange colored, semi-double 
flowers from early summer to frost, and 
nothing grows more easily from a direet 
early sowing. It is nice for eutting as 
well as for the garden. We have seen no 
color plate of it that does justice to its 
clear, glowing orange shade. 

Soft pleasing colors, especially when 
produced in a well balanced mixture, are 
ever welcome in the garden. The annual 
strain of Phlox listed as Gigantea Art 
Shades fits this description perfectly. An- 
nual Phlox has the further advantage of 
growing freer and better when sown out 
direct because when started early in pots 
the growth usually becomes checked. That 
hardening or drying-up effect that some- 
times overcomes Phlox during midsummer, 
we have found, is caused by using early 
started plants together with lack of mois- 
ture. When sown direct and watered 
when necessary, as we do with our trial 
ground plantings, they remain colorful 
from early July until frost. There are 
two distinct classes of annual Phlox. The 
tall, 12 to 15-inch is choice for cutting 
and garden planting while the dwarf, six 
to eight-inch, is uniformly compact and 
effective for bedding or border work. 


but deep 


“asily the choicest classes of Petunias 
are the All-Doubles which produce from 
50 to 75 per cent ful double, fringed 
flowers, and fortunateiy they have enough 
vigor to stand bedding out well. But, 
the present season will exhaust available 
seed supplies for the duration, though 
plants will be available from  eutting 
propagation. A so-calied ali-double deep 
mauve-pink variety was brought out last 
season under the name America. It really 
is semi-double or Carnauion flowered and 
not as large as the true All-Doubles but 
it flowers more freely. Also, it comes one 
hundred per cent true to this description, 
so perhaps it is more entitled to be know: 
as All-Double than is the original stock 
Vigorous growth makes it well fitted fo 
bedding. 

In conclusion, don’t overlook the valu 
of interest in your Victory Garden. Next 
season and probably for several to com¢ 
Victory Gardens will be vital. But fo 
both flowers and vegetables, a deeply pre 
pared, fairly enriched soil is fundamental 






























Complete Catalogue 


Cover to cover, it is designed to help you 

plan and plant your garden with unusual 

plants, many not obtainable elsewhere. 

Roses—the best of the newer Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, and all Classes including the 
World’s Largest Collection of Old Fashioned 
Roses. 

Tree Roses—sometimes known as Roses on 
Standards, are a B. & A. Specialty for 
Spring 1944. 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Choice Evergreen 
Shrubs, such as Pieris and Andromeda, and 
all the worthwhile Perennials, are beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

fruit Trees in all leading varieties. 

FREE East of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


584 Paterson Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
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illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 

trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of. orchids. 
Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





AKE BIG MON 


This Summer withWesthauser’s 
‘3 BEARING SIZE BERRY BUSHES 
STRAWBERE RRIES Bibcirer:taveySweethonrs 
2: THORN. D ee Eee ve bearsld daysear- 
Bis ers" BOYSENBERRY irae 
LAR: . 
GIANT LUEBERRIE One and Two Year. Gapereitine 
f Har Horthern grown Nursery stock including flowers and 
re voy BIG DISC onearly orders. Write forFREE ColorCatalog. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES Box79 Sawyer, Mich. 








DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and_ unusual? bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


















ypes “kup ples 
od TUNIAS. 


Exquisitely ruffled and 
fringed, richly veined. Glor- eteees 
fous gianc 5-inch blooms in 

antes ot ——, — i [ 
Lavender, opper olors, 

ctc., mixed--a 25¢e-Packet of Seeds Burpee’s Seed 
postpaid for justl0e--Senddime today. Catalog FREE 
W. Atlee Burnee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 















Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 
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- OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
CF season ea oe ato 19 kinds; 


Big $1.00 value fas only 10¢ ‘post- 
paid. Also my 1944 Seed & Nursery 
¥* Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus- 
2 trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 
mous song, “‘Old Fashioned Garden.’ 

A Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 
CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
Ley y money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant Grower. 


fers R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


x 365 ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 





Thirty Years of Gardening 
(Continued from page 12) 


was given a prominent place in catalogues 
of that day. Geraniums, too, were intro- 
duced by the scores of varieties, novelties 
appearing every year, much as our eata- 
logues now list new Roses, Irises and Gla- 
diolus. William N. Craig, horticulturist 
of Boston, in reealling changes in the 
popularity of varieties during the last 30 
years, says that in former years all Del- 
phinium hybrids were from Kelway or 
Blackmore & Langdon in England, the 
leading kinds being Chinensis, Belladonna 
and Bellamosum. Favorite Phloxes then 
were Elizabeth Campbell, Le Mahdin, Miss 
Lingard and Rijnstrom; Darwin Tulips 
were slowly pushing the single and double 
earlies out of the picture, and among Daf- 
fodils King Alfred was still new and 
searce, but Emperor, Empress, Princeps 
and Golden Spur were widely grown. 

To read of annual flowers in 1914 is to 
come upon many kinds that are popular 
now. Not until recently, however, have the 
Zinnia, and the Marigold been developed 
to their present size, color and variation 
in form. Spencer Sweet Peas were all the 
rage thirty years ago, but relatively few 
are grown in gardens now. The Chinese 
Woolflower, Celosia childsi, was new then 
and among perennial flowers Golden Glow 
Rudbeckia was much thought of. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
the past thirty vears in garden edueation. 


Within that time the organized garden 
clubs have made their growth; flower 
shows have assumed great importance; 


special flower societies have encouraged 
the culture and breeding of a 
more of plant groups. Vegetable and fruit 
growing, which had lost favor with many 
home gardeners a few years ago, are now 
experiencing a war-bred revival. 

Even as the past thirty years have been 
punctuated with spirited advances in gar- 
dening in America, the next thirty years 
must surely witness a mateurity in garden 
design as a result of an increasing knowl- 
edge of plants and higher regard for 
skill in plant culture. 





Sparrows Devour Japanese Beetles 
To the Editor: 


| WAS shocked to read more about Eng- 
lish sparrows and horrified that anyone 


could call the birds Little Hitlers. 
I am a great lover of birds and also 
have a lovely garden. 


There are many families of English 
sparrows that live and build in my Wisteria 
in the front of the house and others in 
the back in my Honeysuckle. I feed them 
all winter (along with all other birds) 
and feed them in summer also when neces- 
sary and they have their young. 

We are out in the wood and the sur- 
rounding lots are infested with Japanese 
beetles but I have had very, very few. We 
watch the sparrows out of our south kitchen 
window make a 


where they game of catch- 
ing the beetles as they alight on my Hibis- 
cus. They spend hours doing this. In 


the front, they line up along the 
and catch them as_ they 
Wisteria. Our neighbor’s garden is and 
was infested with beetles (they have a 
cat and do not have many if any birds). 
I would have to see it to believe that 
English sparrows attacked any other bird. 
—MuvRIEL MELVIN, (N. J 


gutter 
alight on the 





Do You Have Trouble 
“heading” Lettuce? 


Does it go to seed, 
rather than head-up in 
warm weather? 

Does it burn at the tips? 
Then—change to the new 1944 Ail 
America Iceberg type Lettuce ““GREAT 
LAKES" Introduced by U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. as a heat resisting sort; 
slow to go to seed, & resistant to 
tip-burn. Now the amateur can raise 
crispy head lettuce too, pkt 25¢. 


Stocks limited. Send today for’ a 
packet which also entitles you to a 
copy of— 


**"YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


Dept. A BTU aa ee laa biillal 


23-25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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DELICIOUS FULL SIZE FRUIT ON 











Need only small space for Bi 
Yield. Full size Pears, Dwar 
Growing Hybrid Cherries and 
—-" Delicious flavor and quality. 
Other amazing novelties. Full line of 
Standard Tree Fruits, Nut&Shade 
Trees; Berries, Evergreens, 
FREE Shrubs, Roses, Hedges, Flowers. 
Quality Guaranteed. Low Prices. Write 


EMLONG’S, Box 4A , Stevensville, Mich. 











descriptions of 
Trees or Plants from factual 


If you like 


experience of grower, and 
Planting Instructions straight 
from a successful gardener, 
plus complete step-by-step 
Spray Guide, write for this 
New Book. 72 Pages, well -il- 
lustrated. In addition it lists 
prices of sound, hardy grow- 


ing Stock and Seeds. Write 
today. 
hae 


SECO BEATRICE, 
STREET. Sondere$$eP wjesraskA 


THE VICTORY GARDEN 


A NEW and different list of Vege- 
table Seeds, Prize Winners in 1943. 
Write for Free Catalog. 

STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. a. ¥. 


Grow Only the Best 
Finest of Write today - our Beauti- 


ful Colored § » Catalog. 
PEONIES It's FREE. and liste do deon 





G, Geneva, 








, ie > D on > 
AND varieties of Peonies and Own 
Root French Lilacs, as well 
FRENC : rc as the finer Perennials, 


Flowering Crabs, etc. 


BRAND'S PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


LILACS 

















Give flowers a good start 
if) with SEMESAN 


SEMESAN helps reduce seed rotting and 
damping-off. It is also recommended 
to kill thrips on glad corms and as a 
spray to combat mildew and black spot 
of roses. For vegetables, too. All deal- 
ers. Free flower pamphlet. Du Pont 


Semesan Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
10¢ PACKET TREATS 5 TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 


OU PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 





FLOWER GROWER 53 
— 
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RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





African Violets 





Classified Advertising Section 
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DAHLIA SEEDS. The very best. You will get a greater 


variety of flowers for your money, Four GIANT dahlias 
(roots) labeled for $1.85 postpaid. EMMONS DAHLIA 


GARDENS, R. 7,@Battle Creek, Michigan. 





GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—23 roots of ‘‘Bonnie Blue” 
(deep lavender ball dahlia) for one 25¢c defense stamp. 
Hammond Dahlia Gardens, 5700 New York Ave., Des Moines 
10, Iowa. 








SAINTPAULIAS We are still doing business. All orders, 
correspondence, requests for catalogs, are being handled as 
rapidly as $ possible. G GREGG GARDEN ‘S, Dexter, Minnesota. 








lien: Evergreens_ 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—tTransplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue freee RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 














GLADIOLUS—Free Catalog listing Readington, Ruth Van, 
Tweedledee, Vangoid, Veecream and other Outstanding Va- 
rieties. AMARYLLIS—-Giant Hybrids, 24%-inch bulbs, three 
for $1.25; ten for $3.75; 3 inch, three, $1.65; ten, $5; 3% 
inch, three, $2.10; ten $6.25. Postpaid. ¢ ‘ultural directions. 
Immediate delivery. THE VAN GARDENS, Kingston, New 
Jersey 








Fertilizers 





FERTO-POTS for transplanting early vegetables. Plant eats 
Pot. Get two crops same season from your Victory garden 
the scientific way. Free folder tells how. Trial 24 pots 
(three sizes) postpaid $1.00; order today. Also COW Manure 
rotted shredded: 100 Ib. bag $1.50; two bags $2.50. ALLEN 
COMPANY, Pittstown, N. J. 








Geraniums 





GERANIUMS: Special® Collection’ of 12 choice scented 
varieties $3. Collection of 8 fancy-leaved varieties $3. Fo 
price list send 10c for mailing. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 
Magnolia, Mass. 








Gladiolus 











Cactus 


“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM’’. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 25c. 
SC OTT HASEI sTON, Box 101, Pasadena, California. 








HARDY CACTI AND SUCCULENT PLANTS are a pleasure 
in winter. We pack in moss, guarantee safe delivery. Give 
free booklets on care. 20 assorted labelled $2 postpaid; 10 
larger cacti $1; 5 hairy cacti $1; 3 Epyhpyllum (orchid 
cactus) $1. COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 

















Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 








and new thrills. Large illustrated catalog 10c, ‘*‘LONG- 
VIEW". Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 
Chrysanthemums 


OVER 500 NAMED VARIETIES—buttons; pompons; singles: 
anemone, spiders; commercial; exhibition; Catalog 10c 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale 5, 
c Califo nia 





‘Dahlias 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and the new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACKEN- 
BUSH, New Cumberland, Penna. 





GROW SOME of the amazingly beautiful, new, giant 
gladiolus in your vegetable garden, Win at Victory Garden 
shows. Send 25c. for accredited 10,000 word report and 
price list of newest and finest gladiolus. J. R. HOPKINS, 
DEERFIELD, ILL.—J. R. Hopkins and L. E. May, owners, 





FOR WINNING ARRANGEMENTS grow 
beautiful and exquisite, new, 
rladiolus. The sensation of 
Flowers %-2 inches wide. 


the startlingly 
Arthur Koerner miniature 
1943 gardens and _ shows. 
5-7 open at once. PATTY BERG, 
rose, white edging, 144-3”, 20c; THOMAS E. WILSON, 
red, white -— 14%-2”, 20c; WHITE SATIN, creamy 
white. 114-2” TS, VELINESS, pink, white throat, 1%”, 
20c: WINTER CARN VAL, cream, red throat, 1-1% 
NEW 1944 INTRODUCTION AIRY FAIRY, pink ‘and 
white, %-1”, 60c. Minimum order $2. Collection all six 
$1.75, two collections, $3.30, three collections, $4.50. Post 
age prepaid. J. R. HOPKINS, DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 











J. R. Hopkins and L. E. May, cwners. 

Holly 
YEWS—in variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 
Rare hardy trees and shrubs, l0c to 75c. Alanwold Nur- 
serv, Neshominy, Pa. 








WHITE CHRISTMAS—-1944 introduction. 
ner. On FLOWER GROWER Honor Rolls 
$10, Clumps am net, MAX O. 
Emerson, N. 
DAHLIAS—MINIATURES, POMS, SINGLES, CACTUS, 
Large Prize Winners. Free List. CAMPBELL’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 1520 Yew St., Olympia, Wash. 


Certificate Win- 
Strong Divisions 
SCHEFFEL, Box 169, 








DAHLIA TUBERS—-Some Excess Stock on Several Varie 
ties. Write for Prices. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 812 
So. Delsea Drive, Clayton, N. J. 








1944 RELEASES: 
Blend, 
collarette, 
ball, $2 


Red Delight, red collarette, and Coral 
blended miniature, $4 each. Cream Princess, cream 
and my last year introduuction, Dusky, carmine 
each. For complete descriptions and America’s 
largest list of Ball Dahlias write Andrew Doermann, 
Cheviot, (Cincinnati-11), Ohio. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 





Best Dahlias at reasonable 





prices WILFRED I, LARSON & SON, Quality Dahlias, 
4374 Coolidge Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.30. 10 


Large Flowering labelled, $1.69, 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., 


EDISON’S DAHLIAS—Ask for my 40 page book listing 
over 400 varieties. The newer introductions also miniatures, 
pom pons and Foreign Dahlias. SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM, R 2 Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich 


ZANT’S CATALOG BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS. Select 
listing choicest Michigan grown Roots, Plants. 3-Acre Ex- 
hibition Garden. 29th Year. ZANT’S WILDWOOD GAR- 
DENS, GRAND RAPIDS, 6, MICHIGAN. 


REYNOLDS 
New Jersey. 


Lists free. 
Lakewood, 








House Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS—RBillbergia distachia, Billbergia nutans, 
Bletilla hyacinthina, Cyclamen hybrid, Epidendrum O'Bri- 
anianum rooted cutting, Marcica gracillis, Sansevieria para 
and Pink Calla, 50c each, any 5 for $2. Free delivery on 
orders of $1 or over. We list many lovely bulbous and 
rhizamateus house plants in our catalog which is yours for 
the asking. OAKHURST GARDENS, ARCADIA, CALI- 
FORNIA. 








Louisiana Iris 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LOUISIANA IRIS. Assorted 
colors 15 for $1. Native Spider Lily 12 for $1. EDMOND 
RIG GS, St. Martinville, Louisiana. 








Magazines 





A FRIENDLY FLOWER MONTHLY-—articles by experts 
and amateurs. Wildflowers, Herbs, Exchanges, Bargain 
Advertisements—Year 50c—3 years $1. Sample 5c, BACK 
TO EDEN, De Queen, Arkansas. 








Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS—$1 per 100 postpaid. Our field-grown 
Plants produce gorgeous mixed color blooms of giant size. 
Satisfied customers in 25 states. Order today. Send check, 
— order, currency. GINN’S PANSY GARDEN, Tvler, 
‘exas. 








$3.50 for two years. 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. denclose $2.00 for one year— 

















Roses 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. 
tion. Free Illustrated Catalog. 
NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


Hints on care and cultiva- 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE 








Rosary Vine 





ROSARY VINE—We are offering rooted cuttings of five 
species of Ceropegia. This collection includes C. Barkleyi, 
C. Coffrorum, C. debilis, C. Woodii an C.. Sp. ey are 
tuberous succulents suitable for hanging baskets or as 
climbers. Ideal as house plants. One each of the above 5 











delivered postpaid for $1. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA. 

Seeds 
TWENTY PACKETS choice, fresh, flower seed 25c. If you 
can buy them elsewhere for $1 I'll refund your money. 


Catalog. Joe Smith, 3241 28th West, Seattle 99, Wash. 








Soil Products 


GIVE YOUR PLANTS: tone and 
Naturally Vitalized Plant Humus. Sterilized and Hormone 
treated. 40 oz. package 35c postpaid. 24 oz. pkg. steril 
ized Potting Soil 25c postpaid. H. W. Codding & Sons, 
Coplev, Ohio. Peat & Soil Products, 


Special Offers 


“SEEDER’S DIGEST’—3 CENTS. Vest pocket edition. 16 
pages “‘biled down.’’ Spells more pleasure and profit from 
your garden. JESSE LONG, BOULDER, Colorado. 





vigor with Codding’s 

















Tulbaghia Violacea 


TULBAGHIA VIOLACEA—An evergreen, everblooming in- 
troduction from South Africa. See page 480 October 
FLOWER GROWER. 5 for $1 delivered. OAKHURST 
GARDENS, ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 











Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 


SURPRISE WILDFLOWER MIXTURE! Mostly Western 
perennials. (Forty guaranteed.) My Giant Packet—25c 
E. JOHNSON, Rt. 1, Box 188, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


FIRST NEW ROSE BOOK IN 50 YEARS 


write for bulletin of reviews of 


6é 9? 
Hennessey on R o4se5 


Price $3.50. 
ROY HENNESSEY - 











Sold only by 
Hillsboro, Ore. 





1944 PLANTING 
GUIDE NOW READY 
It’s Free! It represents 
“600 Acres of Every- 
thing that’s good and 0 

Most items shown in natural FFERS 
Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, 

This free ‘‘Book of 500 


hardy.”’ 
colors, Fruit Trees, 
Berry Bushes, etc. 


— contains many bargains. Write to 
aay 

2020 Mentor Ave. 
THE COLE NURSERY co. Painesville ' Ohio 








New Years Suggestion 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each Large a gk Bulbs Labeled Prepaid 
$ 


Alladin Blue Beauty Golden Poppy 
Beacon Camellia J. S. Bach 
Beautiful Ohio Clingendaal Dr. Dentz 
Oe oy Prince 
Dept. F. for new Catalogue 
SEABROOK. NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 














Favorites for ‘44 


LILIES - TIGRIDIAS 


Northwest-Grown bulbs will lead the garden 
parade this year. BE SURE to include some Ex- 
clusive Tigridias and Real, American-Grown 
Lilies. Send for our Free Catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187 f Everson, Washington 








RARE BULBS 


AMORPHOPHALLUS, black Sacred Lily of India, 3” 
$2.00. aoe $1.00. Small, 10¢ to 25¢. 

A ATUM, Snake Lily, blooming 
$1.50. Seed. 50¢. S. 10¢ to 25”. 
as they bloom very early. 

GIANT DOUBLE RANUNCULUS and huge poppy fi'd. 
ANEMONES, mxd. colors. Bedding size, Special. 100 for 
$1.00. 200 for $1.75. Forcing sizes 50¢ to $1.00 per doz. 

AMARYLLIS, Select Strains, none are better, 75¢. 3 for 
$2.00. 

Our free catalog is also a text book on bulb culture. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, DEPT. F, LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 


bulbs 


sizes $1.00 to 
Order above two, soon 





JANUARY, 1944 
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Experience Letters 


Last August, C. W. Wood began a new series of notes called “What’s 
Your Experience.” The following letters were written in response 
to his notes in the August, September and November issues.—Editor 


Sidelights on Veltheimias 


IKE the editor, I am surprised that so 
few readers have recorded their views 
about Veltheimia viridifolia. I possibly was 
the first to attempt to draw public attention 
to this South African bulb which, while 
known from as far back as 1768, never be- 
came a commercial item until some ten or so 
years ago, when E. O. Orpet of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, began to list it. From him, 
I secured two large (4-inch) bulbs and not 
only did they flower but seeded freely. I 
raised several hundreds and gave most of 
them away as one-year-olds. As the result 
of references I made to the plant in trade 
and other journals, Mr. Orpet reported a 
great demand for bulbs the following and 
succeeding seasons. 

What I said of it then still goes: When 
its growth is confined to one bulb without 
offsets, it is as elegant as a broad leaved 
Dracaena, but its value as a flowering plant 
would be greater if the color of its Red Hot 
Poker-like flower spike were more brilliant 
instead of the characteristic dull lilae pink. 
So far as I know, the color shows no varia- 
tion, all the seedlings I have flowered being 
the same. Under my handling in smallish 
pots, seedlings have not bioomed under six 
years. I have noted that old bulbs—TI still 
have the originals now about 5 inches in di- 
ameter—are apt to push their flower spikes 
from between the leaves rather than from 
dead center. Offsets “grown on” also are apt 
to do this. They bloom in rather less time 
than seedlings. The latter I believe would 
grow continuously if not forced to rest and 
when stored for the summer in a frame, I 
have noted the younger bulbs are apt to 
start growing before the large bulbs. De- 
pending on starting time and temperature 
the blooming period can be extended from 
soon after Christmas until March, but I 
don’t think the bulbs appreciate being held 
in dry storage until the new year, because 
1}-inch bulbs secured and planted after 
Christmas, either pushed a poor flower spike 
with no foliage or made foliage with no 
bloom. Actually, I have yet to see a bulb less 
than 2 inches across make a decent plant. 

My reference to Red Hot Poker is not far 
fetched because at one time the common 
Kniphofia or Tritoma uvaria was classed as 
Veltheimia uvaria. The relationship may be 
remote because my effort to cross this Vel- 
theimia with pollen from a forced small 
flowered Kniphofia failed. 

My hopes of making a cross beteen V. 
viridifolia and V. glauca have also been frus- 
trated, because the latter after seven years 
of waiting from seed, is flowering at this 
time, late October, while the earliest buds 
of V. viridifolia are only just visible. 

V. glauca, by the way, is a totally different 
plant with a longish bulb and long narrow 
glaucous leaves that are barely stiff enough 
to hold erect especially if exposed to sun- 
shine and high temperature. Growth in the 
‘old frame this year started earlier than 
V. viridifolia and by late September the 


central bud was well up before it was ob- 
served. Brought into the greenhouse, the 
first flowers showed color in early October 
and by the twentieth the entire truss was 
developed. The florets are numerous, but the 
truss is much smaller than V. viridifolia 
and with a more slender stem, 20 inches high 
it is more graceful. The color, too, of the 
specimen flowered is true pink with dark 
red at the mouth of the pendent flowers. 
The coloring, therefore, is more to my liking 
than that of V. viridifolia, but not what I 
expected, because the one plant, previously 
seen years ago, bore orange-yellow flowers. 
It would thus appear that while V. viridi- 
folia varies not at all in color, V. glauca 
does, though I have seen'no botanical. refer- 
ence to its color, nor do I know of anyone 
growing it commercially. Only two seed- 
lings were raised, the seed coming from Rex 
Pearce who does not now list it, however.— 
T. A. WESTON, (N. J.) 


GREW my Veltheimia viridifolia for two 
years in my tiny, cool greenhouse, which 
IT could not use last year for lack of oil. In 
the greenhouse I had used a four-inch pot 


with ordinary soil and once a week a dose of 
Vigoro in the water. The foliage was about 
a foot in diameter and the bloom about 


fifteen inches high. When I repotted the 
bulb to grow in the house, I used a six-inch 
pot filled with fifty per cent pure, rotted 
cow manure, sifted through half-inch wire 
mesh, the other fifty percent was half good 
loam and half leaf mold from my own hun- 
dred-year-old Oaks and Maples. About once 
in two weeks, or when the weather was 
sunny, I used Vigoro in the water, about a 
teaspoonful to the quart. The results were 
astonishing. This year I did not repot and 
put the plant out in a shady spot where it 
was dry almost all summer. It began to 
show new foliage in September and I took it 
inside. Now, the bud is almost to the top 
of the leaves. It promises to be as tall as 
last year.—PAULINE SIEGLER, (N. Y.) 


Y experience with Veltheimia viridi- 

folia has convinced me it is worth- 
while. I bought a large bulb from Cecil 
Houdyshel in 1942. It grew and bloomed, 
but this spring I took it out of the pot and 
tossed it under a tree in the backyard, mean- 
ing to reset it when I had time to spare. It 
had neither soil nor water for four months, 
but late in September I saw leaves begin- 
ning to grow so reset it in a mixture of gar- 
den loam, peat, sand and some well rotted 
barnyard fertilizer, and now it is a thing of 
beauty again. To me the foliage is far more 
beautiful than the flower. 

I wouldn’t recommend the above treat- 
ment for these bulbs, but it should show 
their hardiness. Our summers are very hot 
and dry.—Go.LpIE M. JutTKins, (Colo.) 


Campanula Celtidifolia Edward Molyneau 


“ HAT are those lovely blue flowers?” 
That question was asked by nearly 
every garden lover who came into my gar- 
den last summer. They were Campanula 
var Edward Molyneau, my favorite of the 
family. The flowers themselves are lovely, 
such a cool, restful pale lavender blue, grow- 
ing three to four feet high. The nicest part 
about them, aside from their color is that 
they have such a long blooming period. So 
in placing them in your garden, you have to 
think of garden pictures with Iris, Delphini- 
ums, Phlox, and few bloom with fall Asters. 
First of all, they are planted in mass, 
about six plants, back of a low stone ledge 
which is used as a seat. The shrub back- 
ground is Spirea prunifolia and an Agnes 


Rugosa Rose with an evergreen near for ac- 
cent. For other bloom to set off the Campa- 
nula I have the Daylilies Hyperion, Mrs. 
Wyman and Hesperus. For Phlox, white 
Von Lassburg is used. There is a white 
Funkia in the foreground. In the spring, I 
plan to plant dark purple Delphiniums at 
one side for the contrast. 

These Campanulas, I started myself in 
February three years ago. They bloomed 
well the first summer in the cutting garden. 
The second summer they were nice, but only 
until their third summer were they out- 
standing. They apreciate rich soil with 
shade a part of each day. These beautiful 
Campanulas are grand for cutting.—ALoRA 
RUSSELL Situ, (N., Y.) 


Oxalis in the Garden 


HAVE grown but one type of Oxalis 

which impressed me favorably, and that 
only for a short time, but it was so fine 
that I cannot refrain from reporting on it, 
I refer to Oxalis adenophylla. 

I bought Oxalis adenophylla from a West- 
ern nursery in the fall and covered it during 
the winter with a rather thick layer of 
leaves. The plant, incidentally, arrived as a 
cluster of,dry bulbs not much bigger than 
peas. In the spring, the leaves made a 
beautiful geometric pattern as they came 
through the ground, and were followed by 
fine clear pink flowers close to the ground. 
Some time later the leaves died back and I 
never saw more of either leaf or bulb. The 


plant may have died over the next winter. 

Although I never got around to trying 
the plant again, I consider it far and away 
superior to any other Oxalis I have seen. I 
consider Oxalis as a family rather weedy, 
leggy and tender, and not particularly desir- 
able, but adenophylla is an obvious aristo- 
crat. Fine colored pictures may be seen in 
the Wayside Garden Fall Catalogue, 1943, 
and in the recent book, “Alpines in Color 
and Cultivation” by Mansfield. 

I have not seen Oxalis enneaphylla, 
brought back from the Falkland Islands by 
the English nurseryman, Clarence Elliott, 
but from all reports it is another adeno- 
phylla, only more so.—W. E. BUKER, ( Pa.) 
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Things 


Evergreens:for Foundation Planting 


THEN one sees the crimes that are com- 
\ mitted with plant material in worship- 
pine the god “Immediate Effect,” one won- 
ders if we are ever going to grow up. If you 
do not know what I mean, take a stroll 
some nice Sunday this winter through a sub- 
division that has been planted about ten 
vears and see the Cedars, Hemlocks, Spruces, 
and other evergreens which were hopefully 
planted as foundation screens. Now they 
either screen the entire side of the house or 
they have had to be taken out and a fresh 
start made. All that need never have hap- 
pened if the right kinds of evergreens 
(vrafted dwarfs, such as are supplied by 
Kelsey Nursery Service, 50M Church St., 
New York City) had been used in the first 
place. If you-have landscape problems to 
solve, their catalogue (free east of the Mis- 
sissippi and 25 cents west of there, I be- 
lieve) should help you to a wise selection of 
plants. 


Houseleeks 
OUSELEEKS (Sempervivums to you) 


are among the most versatile of plants. 
They are, for instance, one of the few alpines 
that do well in lowland gardens without 
fussing over them. They are equally at home 
in the border and in the rock garden. And as 
a change from the usual run of house plants, 
they are not to be despised as ornaments for 
the sunny window. In fact, the colorful col- 
lection supplied by Sanford Nursery, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio, would be a splendid addition to 
any dish gardener’s material, 


Haworthia 


T seems strange to an admirer of the heau- 
tiful leaf and symmetrical 
crowth of Haworthias to see so few of them 
in collections of succulents. I have made in- 
quiries among friends and they tell me that 
tlaworthias are not plentiful in the markets, 


patterns 


How Do You Use 





LTHOUGH 


Gardens, 


Youdath Perennial 
Mentor, Ohio, 
mainly noted among FLOWER GROWER 
readers for their hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, including their own introdue- 
tions, I had a plant, a variegated- 
leaved Petunia, from them last spring 
which should have special mention, I 
think. There is a wide difference of 
opinion among gardeners about the use 
of variegated foliage, some purists 
claiming to see no virtue whatever in 
a leaf that has varied from the normal 
green, while others make a veritable 
Persian carpet of their landscape pic- 
tures by the use of colored and varie- 
gated foliage. 


seem 


I was for years of the 





*If you admit variegated plants into your garden, which 
ones do you prefer and how do you use them? 





Tampala, the new Chinese vegetable being 

introduced by W. Atlee Burpee Co. ef Phila- 

delphia and Clinton, Iowa, is much superior 

in quality as a cooked green to spinach. 

It’s a cut-and-come-again green which thrives 
in hot weather 


meaning, I suppose, the dime-stores, from 
whence come so many additions to the sue- 
culent window. But Haworthias are not rare 
if one looks in the right place for them. For 
instance, Coover’s 2018 South Summerlin, 
Orlando, Florida, had quite a large selection 
last spring and I suspect that other special- 
ists are equally blessed. 


Cyrtanthus 
P| eleayicinciar sage among Amaryllids dur- 


ing recent years, I have had many 
splendid surprises. Among them, several 
species of Cyrtanthus have been especially 
pleasing. Cyrtanthus lutescens, for instance, 
rewards one each winter (in February, if I 
remember rightly) with a generous display 
of long, tubular, pale yellow flowers. Their 
foot-tall or taller, stems and winter bloom- 
ing habit make them ideal window garden 
plants. Although Ido not have their current 





Varie gated Plants 7* ; 


former class and have lately swung 
the other way, though I have not yet 
reached the point where I can use all 
colors and not all variegations. I men- 
tion these personal likes and dislikes, 
not to set my opinion up as a stand- 
ard, but rather to show that one’s 
tastes can and do change. Plants like 
the variegated-leaved Petunia are one 
of the reasons for the change in my 
case. Here we have a compact plant, 
not sprawly as is so often the case 
with Petunias, making a_ foot-tall 
mound of cream and pale green leaves, 
quite lovely combined with its small 
violet flowers pianted against a back- 
ground of Rugosa Roses. 


EDITOR 


Out-of-the-Ordinary 











catalogue before me as these notes are writ- 
ten, Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West Foothil 
Blvd., Arcadia, Calif., usually list it and two 
or three other kinds. If you hurry you still 
have time to get it for display this winter. 


Dwarf Fruits 


WO factors at least, lack of space and 
the almost insurmountable difficulty in 
keeping tall trees sprayed, are the reasons 
usually given by gardeners on small areas 
for not planting fruit Although 
dwarfed stocks may not answer all the ob 
jections that could be raised against fruit 
trees in the small garden, most of the prob 
lems melt away before their low compact 
growth. A better idea of their possibilities 
for gardens of limited space may be had by 
asking Emlong’s, Box A-20, Stevensville, 
Mich., for their catalogue describing these 
fruits and a lot of other good plant material. 


trees. 


Pine Needles 


DMITTEDLY, it is not easy to grow acid- 

loving plants in a limestone country. It 
can be done, though, as I have proved to 
myself on a soil that grows alfalfa without 
treatment. And who will deny that some of 
the acid lovers, such as the beautiful little 
elf, Cypripedium acaule, are not worth that 
little amount of preparatory work, One an- 
swer, according to my experience, is found 
in Pine needles. Formerly, it was not easy to 
find this commodity outside the Pine belt, 
but now that Isaac Langley Williams, Exe- 
ter, N. H., offers them in convenient 100- 
pound bags, anyone can experiment with 
the acid lovers. 


Grapes 


O matter how small one’s garden may 

be, there is usually room for a few 
grape vines, even if one has to use the boun- 
dary fence for support. And perhaps there 
is no more productive fruit, everything con- 
sidered, than a grape vine which has re- 
ceived proper care. It is not the duty of this 
department to go into details about culture, 
for that would take (and has taken) an en- 
tire book; but I can say that the J. E. Miller 
Nurseries, Box G, Naples, N. Y., can sup- 
ply superb stock of most of the new varieties, 
including -the wonderful Golden Museat, for 
any experiments one cares to make. 


Double Red-flowering Myrtle 


HAD always thought until last spring 

that a Myrtle with other than blue o1 
white flowers would be as out of place as 4 
blue Rose; since seeing Cole’s (Cole Nursery 
Co., 1000 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio) 
new double red-flowering form, I have, how- 
ever, changed my mind. It has the beautiful 
foliage of the best of the Myrtles—the fac- 
tor which has made of the plant one of our 
best evergreen ground covers—and in addi- 
tion it has flowers of a pleasing shade ol 
ruby. 
C. W. Woop 
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The New Everblooming Hy- 

brid Tea Modern Rose You 

Will Want in Your Garden 
This Summer! 


C 
~JREATED in “Cradle- 


of-Liberty Land,’ on the 
banks of the historic Brandy 
wine, tall and strong and 
rugged as the patriots of old. 
The handsome large pointed 
( buds are the answer to a 
flower arranger’s prayer, 
lovely for all kinds of bou 
quets, also exquisite in bou 
tonniere or corsage. The 
virile, rugged, hardy plants 
typify the spirt of America, 
and grow to a height of 4 ft., blooming 
heartily right through till late fall. They 
are very disease-resistant and have large 
dark green, very attractive foliage 
In a delightful shade of buff yellow, the 
sleek modern buds open slowly and finish a 
light yellow; in the cooler fall weather they 
assume lively orange tints. Brandywine s 
itely, light yellow open blooms are cup- 
shaped; fine large flowers on good long 
stems. Their sweet fragrance is equally 
pleasurab le in the garden and in the home. 
Strong 2-yr.-old field-grown pl: _ guar- 
anteed to “he and bloom, postpaid at spring 


planting time; $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for 


't is now difficult to grow enough planis to meet the tre- 


demand for Modern Roses. We suggest you 


PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 


> Navy’s Women Reserves, Prima 
Marionette, etc.—195 
Enclosed is $ Send me your new natural color pictures like the one of 
| Send postpaid at spring 1944 Catalog in color Brandywine z . 
= right away — “The Modern Perennials, 
Parade of Modern 
i resistant 
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Garden. 
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to be sure we can still supply the 
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Also Tree Roses, 
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Fackoah & Perkins Co. 


Soon as my order is received, send me the concise, Yo ota 
FREE ‘‘Guide to Successful Rose Garden- orld A argesi kote Grower 


ing’’—how to prepare the ground, how to plant, what 


todo the year round. 644 Rose Lane, Newark, New York—Rose Capital of America 
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2 THAN SANACGH 


~Burpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


Seed Catalog FREE | Burpee® 


Burpee’s 1944 Seed 
three pages telling 
other pages picture 
Jubilee, amazing new 
in place of oranges, all the best Vege- 
tables to make your 
the most food. Some kinds will be ex- 
tremely scarce, so order early! 
is Offer Not Good After Jan. 15 Grow flowers too 
every award given in the All-America 
flower selections for 
Mum Marigold, Cheerful Petunia and 


lants of Burpee pnipala growiug mm a garden 


22,000,000 Victory Gardeners Want Seeds 
yy This Year—Order Early, Avoid the Rush! 
» Ne 


VICTORY Gardeners amazed 
ee 


even the experts with all the 
food they produced last year 
Now they’re all enthused to grow 
more. Hlave your seeds before 
late buyers are scrambling 
everywhere—send your order as 
soon as you can after you get 
Burpee’s 1944 Seed Catalog! 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
. Atlee Burpee Co. 
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about Tampala 
Tomato to use 


garden produce 


1944. Mammoth 


Philadelphia 32,Pa. "°°" bvyovest (Oh Clinton, Iowa 


fie Burvee’s TAMPALA 


Every Reader of Flower Grower 
Will Want “Tampala”’ in the 
Victory Garden This Summer 





DELICIOUS GREENS! 





More food value than spinach, better 
flavor—easier to grow, produces more, 
stands hot weather 


All Summer 


ERE’S the tasty new Vegetable from China 

for your Victory Garden! Easy to grow, 
bears longer, produces more meals per plant, 
has more food value than spinach—twice as 
much protein, more carbohydrates, ten times 
the minerals, 60° more vitamin A. 

TAMPALA (pronownced Tam-pal’-a) has smooth, 
tender, rich green leaves, cooks in 5 minutes, 
does not boil away, holds its appetizing color, 
does not ‘set teeth on edge’ as spinach often does. 
So different in flavor it is difficult to compare—a 
delightful change from all other greens Cooling 
in hot weather menus. 

A real “‘cut-and-come-again”—vigorous grower, 
ready to cut six weeks after planting. New 
shoots and leaves keep coming. The plants grow 
2 ft. tall, 1) ft. across. 


“Cut-and-Come-A gain” 





Three Vegetables in One! 


TAMPALA stems, too, are tender and delicious. 
Remove leaves and serve like asparagus. The 
young leaves, cut finely, make a refreshing salad 
—truly, three vegetables in one! 

Entirely new in American gardens, really 
unique—a Burpee discovery, and only Burpee has 
seeds of TAMPALA this year 


SPECIAL---Send name and address at 
ONCE on coupon below, with stamp for 
postage, and we shall send you a 15e- 
packet of TAMPALA Seeds ENTIRELY 
FREE, to be sure to enjoy this new Vege- 
table in your garden in its year of intro- 
duction. 
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Burpee won 


256 Burpee Building { Philadelphia 32, Pa. over a hundred other favorite flowers 
i (or) Clinton, lowa are shown in color—thousands of 
Send 15c Packet Burpee's Tampala Seeds No. flowers and vegetables accurately de- , 
cog I enclose stamp for postage. 1375 scribed. Leading American Seed Cata- —— | 
Send Bury Seer Catale FREE Ss 
AND POSTPAID . log—send posteard or coupon TODAY. 
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